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THE ELECTORATE AND THE 


Bricuton has said something with great 
emphasis. Some gift of divination is required, 
however, to discover precisely what nearly half 
the voters had in mind when they scored a cross 
against the name of an Independent candidate. 
Their action was startling because in the long 
record of this borough this was the first occasion 
on which it has manifested any originality in its 
political thinking. It ranked among the safest of 
Tory seatsfand its population was so solidly Tory 
that any break or faltering in its allegiance would 
have been considered, until its vote was counted 
last week, barely respectable and scarcely credible. 


sSome commentators have drawn the inference 


that it is moving to the Left. Of that we see no 
proof. The Independent who had this formidable 
minority behind him is, we take it, as authentic a 
Tory as the official nominee who just retained the 
seat. The revolt was directed, first of all, against 
the party machine, which chose a candidate who 
had few claims to represent the life of the town. 

The revolt of Brighton was startling only 
because Mr. Churchill had intervened in the 
contest with such vehemence. The word 
“ swindle’? we take to be merely the expression 
of an imperious irritation against a candidate who 
claimed to be his supporter while opposing his 
nominee. But it is equally easy to guess what a 
great part of the electorate may have felt. Like 
all of us, they are conscious of the debt we owe 
to the man whose spirited leadership enabled us 
to survive through the dark months of 1940. Like 
most of us, even if we find much to criticise in 
his conduct of the war, they see in him the only 
possible leader in the military effort, which is 
still far from the goal of victory. 

But when that is said, they may feel no 
enthusiasm and some discontent over the political 
management of the nation’s affairs. What 
precisely was in the minds of these Tory voters 
we are not qualified to guess—chiefly, it may be, 
local grievances, probably also Service grievances. 
We will not assume that they were troubled, as we 
are, by the inertia and negations of the Govern- 
ment when it faces the issues raised by the 
Beveridge, Uthwatt, Barlow and Scott reports 





and by the problem of the coal mines. Were 
they disturbed, as we are, by.the dismal record 
in foreign policy in Italy, Yugoslavia and Greece ? 
Were they worried by the knowledge that liberated 
Italy is hungry and that it is soon to be handed 
over to Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio ? Have they 
a doubt whether the leader who has the will to win 
the war has also the wisdom to win the -peace ? 
That we do not assume. But for reasons of their 
own, which may be wholly different from ours, 
they felt uneasy about the political conduct of 
this Government, and took the obvious remedy. 

Brighton does not stand alone. In fwo 
pending by-elections also the unreal conventions 
of the party truce are visibly in tatters. Under its 
cover in West Derbyshire the Cavendish family 
claimed for Lord Hartington the hereditary seat, 
much as it might have done in the last century 
when Trollope described the feudal politics of 
ducal and Victorian England in Phineas Finn. 
That challenge was too much for the local Labour 
Party ; its adopted candidate resigned his member- 
ship and stood as an Independent with Common 
Wealth support. In Bury St. Edmunds Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby, one ofsthe best speakers the 
Liberal Party possesses, gave an even more 
remarkable display of independence by resigning 
from the National Executive of her party in order 
to defy the truce and contest the seat. Here 
for the first time since 1941 the Communists— 
always the most inflexible supporters of the political 
truce—are backing an Independent candidate. 
What happens in these two cases will be of the 
first importance and may be decisive. The truce 
has become a fiction : if the electors of these two 
constituencies should prove to be as restless and 
rebellious under it as those of Brighton, how much 
will be left of it? Tacitly, we should guess, it 
may be agreed that it shall bind the two Front 
Benches, while the rest of us emancipate ourselves 
from its rusty shackles. ° 

The broad conclusion from all that has been 
happening in the constituencies is that we cannot 
much longer suspend the normal working of 
representative government without grave danger. 
How much the Labour Party has risked by its 





MACHINE 


loyalty, we all know : it is possible that the Tory 
Party, always the more disciplined of the two, 
is risking only a little less. In both the average 
man has endured the frustration of these years 
of war almost as long as he can bear it. His 
impatience with “‘the machine’’ and his in- 
difference to the older leaders may be salutary 
if they bring their chance to groups and to 
younger men who may have something fresh to 
say. The leadership we should welcome will 
come from below—from the constituencies and 
preferably from young men, who have faced the 
realities of war in their own persons. We wish 
we could believe that the Labour Party is as 
anxious to attract the active minds of the younger 
generation as Common Wealth is. 

Much depends on the attitude of official Labour 
towards the other groups of the Left. They are, 
as we see it, salutary and even necessary. They 
reflect traditions and attract strata of opinion 
which do not easily merge in the Labour Party, 
though it will always be the main body of the pro- 
gressive forces. The best hope for the next 
election lies in the growth of a spirit of tolerance 
and co-operation among all the progressive 
groups. It could be reached by a working 
agreement between Labour, Common Wealth and 
the Liberals. We doubt, too, whether Labour 
will long be able to refuse the proffered 
help of Communists. But agreements of that 
sort are always hard to reach; they are un- 
popular with the active militants in every party 
and they are open to the charge that they involve 
some surrender of principle. One way to render 
them unnecessary would be to reform our 
crude electoral system, by proportional repre- 
sentation or the alternative vote. Mr. Greenwood’s 
demand that the electorate must take shelter under 
one or other of two party umbrellas is the voice 
not of democracy but of the machine. If he 
persists in it and thwarts the hope of reform, 
he may find that the younger generation, 
disfranchised since 1935, will despair of de- 
mocracy, while the system he is perpetuating 
favours, as it usually has favoured, the cause 
of property and inertia. 
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—— Russian Victories 

¢ gained by the Germans in their retreat 
on the Eastern Front is being bought at an in- 
creasingly heavy price. In the North the routed 
German 18th Army appears to have evaded the 
threat of encirclement north-east of Luga and 
to be falling back to a line based on Lake Peipus, 
its rearguards hard pressed by the advancing 
troops of the Leningrad Army. The focal point, 
however, of the war in the East lies in the south; 
and there the Russians, resuming their offensive, 
have won three resounding victories. The armies 
under General Vatutin have struck west; with the 
capture of Rovno and Luck, their advance estab- 
lishes a threat both to Lvov and Brest-Litovsk. 
Farther east the German attempt to hold a long 
salient with its tip on the Dnieper between Kanyev 
and Cherkassy has met with disaster. According 
to Russian claims, no less than ten divisions of 
the German 8th Army are encircled round Korsun, 
with little chance of escape. Still farther east 
the 6th German Army has been decisively routed 
as a result of a Russian offensive against the rear 
of the Nikopol bridgehead; and Nikopol itself, 
with its important manganese mines, has fallen. 
Though there are no definite indications yet that 
the great group of German armies in the south 
has begun a general retreat to the Dniester, it 
seems increasingly clear that the whole of von 
Manstein’s forces will have to fall back into 
Rumania before the winter is out; and, in view 
of losses already incurred, the Germans’ ability 
to make a protracted stand on the Dniester itself 
may be seriously impaired. 


What is Woolton’s Job ? 


What is Lord Woolton doing? It is clearly 
not intended to equip him with any considerable 
staff, or to make the “ Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion” into anything resembling a real Ministry. 
There are to be four or five Civil Servants, in- 
cluding a part-time economist who is also working 
for another department; but that seems to be all 
that is contemplated at present. This evidently 
means that the existing policy of leaving recon- 
struction to be planned almost entirely through 
the regular Government departments remains un- 
changed. It is true that reconstruction prob- 
lems cannot be separated from other problems; 
and the various departments will have to be 
mainly responsible for the execution of reconstruc- 
tion projects in their several fields. There are, 
however, a great many problems which either do 
not belong to any existing department or lap over 
sO many as to make it disastrous to split them up. 
Among them are such problems as social security, 
water supply, the rebuilding of blitzed areas, the 
planning of industrial location, and the general 
problems of land use dealt with in the Uthwatt and 
Scott Reports. About the housing problem the 
Government is clearly scared. Lord Portal, in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday, announced an 
emergency policy of State-licensed building on 
sites quickly to be prepared. What troubles us 
here is the choice of sites without any national 
plan for the location of industry, the public 
ownership or planning of the unbuilt areas of 
England. None of these problems can be handled 
departmentally, but neither can they possibly be 
handled by Lord Woolton and his staff of five. 


Rehabilitation 


At last one Bill dealing with reconstruction has 
gone through its stages in the House of Commons 
—affording Mr. Bevin an incidental chance of 
treading hard on a_back-bench Tory who 
attempted to get in the way. This Bill deals 
with the restoration of disabled persons, wherever 
they can be restored, to working efficiency either 
in their old or in alternative jobs. By itself, the 
Bill will not go far. Rehabilitation and re-training 
will be needed by very many men and women to 
whom its provisions will not apply. It must not 
be made an excuse for whittling down the ampler 
provision made fer these essential services in the 
Beveridge Report. But it is a good Bill, as far as 
it goes; and at least we can say that the Govern- 


ment have now tackled one post-war problem out | 


of the hundreds which ought to have been tackled 
by now. Too has this country, in its pro- 
vision for the services, lagged behind others 


Se dking up Sistive juihien toe eanbiing Sie 
unfit or the disabled fit again for useful work. 


Tory Gerrymandering ? 

Can it be true that the Labour Party has agreed 
to be represented in the Speaker’s Conference on 
electoral reform on a basis corresponding to its 
strength in the present Parliament? Such a basis 
would give the Tories a large majority, even apart 
from any group from the House of Lords. The 
House of Commons, elected in 1935, cannot pos- 
sibly be trusted as representing rightly the present 
state of public opinion; and it is entirely unjust 
and inconsistent with the conditions of 
Coalitions, as we understand them, for the Tories 
to use their war-prolonged majority to force elec- 
toral changes which suit them at the expense of 
other parties. Surely the Labour Party ought to 
insist on full equality with the Tories as a neces- 
sary condition of taking any part in the Conference, 
which will be settling the conditions, not only for 
the vital post-war election, but also presumably 
for some time to come. In view of Tory be- 
haviour over recent by-elections, it is only sensible 
to suppose that the Tories will seize every chance 
they can to rig electoral conditions in their own 
favour. But surely the Labour Party leaders, in and 
out of the Government, will not fall for so obvious 
a trap as the rigging of the Speaker’s Conference? 


Post-war Europe 


Occupied Europe (published by Chatham House) 
is a useful summary of the economic organisation 
of Europe under Hitler. It tells in studiously 
moderate language a familiar tale; its effect is to 
leave the reader with an appalling picture of the 
work of relief and reconstruction that will have 
to be done when the war ends. Leaving aside for 
the moment the more immediate tasks of rushing 
food to the starving, and scotching the diseases 
attendant on under-nourishment, we are forced 
to ask about such matters as the transport system, 
which, when the Hitler mechanism has been 
destroyed, will be in a far worse case than it was 
in 1918; about the rebuilding of towns; and, 
most difficult perhaps of all, the problems set by 
the grim fact that already some 20 million people 
have been moved from one part of Europe to 
another. UNNRA, we are well aware, is pre- 
paring to tackle some of these problems. But its 
published decisioris suggest that it intends to 
deal with international problems on a _ national 
basis and to allow the pressure of national Govern- 
ments to make bargains about the amount of 
relief needed in their own countries. The whole 
problem of “reconstruction” has been dropped 
and presumably left to the tender mercies ofgex- 
clusive national or private enterprise. Unrevised, 
we doubt whether such a system will meet 
more than the first needs of food or medicine or 
that it will long survive. This Chatham House 
pamphlet modestly ask whether it would not be 
wise to keep in being for the benefit of all some of 
the advantages of international mechanism in- 
vented by Hitler for the sole benefit of Germany. 
Those who are interested in a more hopeful 
approach that would prevent Europe relapsing 
into an anarchy of impoverished and struggling 
welter of Balkanised nations should read side by 
side with this pamphlet Mr. David Mitrany’s A 
Working Peace System. 


Censorship 


A comic and rather sinister example of censor- 
ship occurred in London this week. Obviously, 
when the United States and Soviet Ambassador 
and Mr. Strang meet as a Committee to advise 
on the many United Nations topics not decided 
at Moscow or Teheran, they must do so in strict 
privacy. They could not do their job if their 
deliberations were the subject of public comment. 
But the topics which they discuss can be listed 
by any moderately informed person. Mr. Hull 
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solved unless they have been fully 
discussed by a properly informed public. This 


journalist who is conscious of his public responsi- 
bility. In general, British censorship has worked 
well in the war, but we are not reassured when we 
learn two new Foreign Office “advisers” to the 
Censorship have been appointed. 








PARLIAMENT : Marathon Committee 
Wednesday afternoon 


Ir looks as if the Committee stage of the Education 
Bill might run on until almost the Easter Recess. 
At the beginning of the second day of it Members 
were still in the thick of Clause 4 (Lord Winterton 
having resourcefully kept the ear of the Committee 
overnight by saying slowly, with one eye on the 
clock, that it would be a pity to dispose of the 
discussion then in progress “‘ at this . . . par- 
ticular . . . moment’”’; which happened to be 
“‘the hour appointed for the interruption of 
business’). .The discussion thus kept alive 
concerned the composition of the Central 
Advisory Councils for Education ; some Members 
wanted to be sure that they would include 
experts on rural, adult, and various technical 
branches of education. Major Milner, Deputy- 
Chairman, had hard work keeping Members 
within the narrow framework of the amendments ; 
too many of them wanted to favour the Committee 
with general dissertations on the charm of rural 
life. This was all on Clause 4. There are 
I11 clauses in the Bill, and nine schedules and 
some 400 amendments. Nor have the really 
contentious clauses been embarked on yet. 

Though long, this stage of the Bill is by no 
means dull. Here and there it will be purely 
technical ; but visitors to the House in the next 
week or two stand a fair chance of hearing a good 
impromptu debate on one or other of the many 
aspects of education. The climax—with the 
probable excitement of divisions—will be the 
religious controversy. Catholics, while still 
paying lip-service to the general masterliness of 
the Bill, do not hesitate to speak without qualifica- 
tion of fighting it. Others are perturbed by the 
frequency of the shrewd, business-like new 
Archbishop of Westminster’s recent visits to 
Butler. The tactic now sponsored by some 
Anglicans is to press for interest-free loans to 
enable Church schools to bring themselves up to 
the required material standard. 

Kenneth Lindsay is playing a prominent and 
useful part in these debates. He led the resistance 
to an attempt by the reactionary and ovine 
Sir Joseph Lamb to whittle down the Minister’s 
powers vis-a-vis local authorities. A good deal 
of time was spent in discussing the actual title of 
Minister and Department. Messer wanted a 
** Ministry of Education.’’ Just as in the case of 
the Lord Privy Seal—of whom it can normally be 
said (though not when Lord Beaverbrook is in 
this office) that he is neither a lord, nor a privy, nor 
a seal—so everybody knows that there is, in fact, 
no board for Butler to preside over, or at. Ivor 
Thomas quoted Lord Falkland: ‘“‘If it is not 
necessary to change, it is necessary not to change.” 


Some Members felt that it would be a just tribute 


to the importance of the subject, and the Bill, 
if the Minister in charge of them were to be 
elevated to a Secretaryship of State. 

Local authorities, employers and others inter- 
ested in post-war plans should note that two 
important debates on special aspects of recon- 
struction took place in the Lords on February 8th 
(Housing) and in the Commons on February 3rd 
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New Statesman and Nation, February 12,1944 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment). The latter 
on the Bill to clear up the mess into which 
he Government were got by their facile pledge, 
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or fea ios war, that eelttecs chen Se 
uch [heir old civilian jobs back. The Bill is well- 
the [pate oe and as workmanlike as possible ; 
tee. ft, a rich, pink, ‘‘ progressive ”” 
+ to Mpoung Tory, delivered a frontal attack on it, to 
tary shich Bevin retorted with a heated comment on 
can horneycroft’s “‘ overdeveloped ego.” 
ully There were several question-time surprises. 
Phis The Speaker pulled up Bill Astor with a sharp 
very feminder of the fact (new to many Members and 
nsi- peatedly disregarded) that it is forbidden to 
ked [gotroduce in a supplementary matter which has 
we [gpeen struck out of the original question. Aneurin 
the Bevan had a sharp brush with Eden and 
yith Peat, who incurred his wrath by saying 
nat it ‘‘ would not be in the public interest ’’ to 
fee 
noon 
tion 
cess. 
bers [WHat has prompted last week’s decision of the 
rton MBupreme Soviet to revise the Russian Con- 
ittee MBitution of 1936 and confer greater powers on 
the fhe constituent Republics of the Union? We 
the Minow that their rights in the sphere of defence 
par- [i§nd in external relations are to be extended and 
» be Mhat certain practical steps—such as the nomina- 
1 of Mion of Korneichuk as Foreign Commissar for the 
alive //kraine—have already been taken. But in some 
ntral Mespects interpretation is still speculative. Are 
bers fhe Communist leaders thinking mainly of internal 
lude $Rdministration or rather of the political problems 
nical [bf settlement that must come after the Red Army 
uty- fas marched into Poland, the Balkans and 
bers echoslovakia? 
mts; / Take the domestic reasons first. Both Mr. 
ittee BMolotov and Pravda have made much of the con- 
rural Minuity of policy between the new move and the 
are Mast attitude of the U.S.S.R. towards nationalities. 
and [his attitude has been* one of Stalin’s chief 
eally Montributions to the development of the 
yet. #.S.S.R. and also one of the most success- 
y no features of the whole Soviet regime. 
urely The federated and autonomous Republics have 
next Hnjoyed a growing measure of control over many 
good MRspects of the life of their peoples; they have 
nany #dministered part of their light industry, their 
the MBericulture, social welfare, education and the 
the Mower branches of the judicial system. All this 
still of course been within the framework of a 
ss of Mnified economic plan. To the federal govern- 
ifica- Mnent in Moscow were reserved all matters of 
y the Hefence, foreign trade and affairs, heavy industry 
new (nd transport. And this has ensured the survival 
$s to the Socialist experiment. Without a strong 
some #entral authority the hardships of the Five-year 
1s t0 MPlans, of collectivisation and preparation for this 
1p to resent war, could not have been endured. The 
Soviet Union would have fallen apart just as the 
and M@sarist empire—which Lenin called a “ prison- 
lance Hhouse of peoples”—broke up under the impact 
ovine Mf the 1914-18 war. 
ster's#™ The essential structure of the U.S.S.R. is not 
deal hanged by the present proposals. Whatever the 
tle of powers may mean for any particular region, 
ed afMhe framework of a single economic system for 
se of he whole will be maintained. Moreover, the 
ly be Molitical link formed by the Communist Party— 
is in#M—Md presumably the G.P.U.—will continue. 
r,not ff The Soviet leaders may well have been influ- 
fact, Mnced by the loyalty displayed by the peoples of the 
Ivor Mixteen major Republics in the crucial test of war. 
; not Mn all of them nationalism is still an unspent force. 
ge. increased social consciousness always accom- 
ibuteManies the process of speedy industrialisation; 
Bill, Bvery nation has found in its industrial revolution 
o be new desire for self-government and power. As 
heir social development proceeds so their capacity 
ntct- fo assume responsibility for their own affairs in- 
two Breases. So long as a central authority exists to 
econ- Ho-ordinate their activities, amy increase in the 
y 8th Bower of the separate Republics may be regarded 
y 30s indication of a further growth of the Soviet 








disclose details of penicillin factories: this was 
an outrageous evasion and an ‘“‘ abuse of privi- 
lege,” stormed Bevan, appealing to the Speaker 
for protection. The Speaker seemed to think him 
capable of taking care of himself. 

The House learned with distress that a bus had 
been one hour late in South Wales on January 26th 
because the driver had overslept ; ‘‘ disciplinary 
measures ’’ had been taken. Many Tories were 
eager to proclaim themselves friends of King 
Victor Emmanuel. Noel-Baker promised to try 
to prohibit road advertisements (including candi- 
dates’ faces on hoardings). The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had to defend the clothing monopoly 
granted by his contracts department to Messrs. 
Montague Burton, even when Sir Herbert 
Williams asked him if he didn’t consider it 
** most unfair’’ to the Co-ops.—as he indeed 
might. PONTIFEX MINOR 


FEDERATION AND INDEPENDENCE 


Union towards that kind of federation which 
Socialists have long regarded as the right solution 
of the problem of nationality. 

This is only one interpretation. According to 
another view, this devélopment is no more than 
a paper concession induced by external causes. 
It is suggested that this step is inspired by a 
desire to give the Soviets sixteen votes instead of 
one at such gatherings as UNRRA. The diplomatic 
status of the various Republics would then be 
comparable to the British Dominions. The Daily 
Mirror confidently announced the change with a 
headline, “Russia Copies Our Empire.” In 
more modest language we should agree that Stalin 
may well see the advantages of speaking as head 
of a team of States and of being able to appoint 
representatives of particular areas of the U.S.S.R. 
on to regional or specialist bodies which may be 
created in the post-war period. As a first 
example of these diplomatic advantages we note 
that the Ukraine is already advancing “ indepen- 
dent” claims on her western frontier. 

Perhaps these changes may be interpreted as a 
gesture which will help to reconcile opinion in 
the democracies about the future position of the 
Baltic States. Of the permanency of their in- 
corporation into the Soviet Union there can be no 
question; it would ease the diplomatic difficulties 
if there was some concession about their status. 
But we should be wrong if we believed that the 
Soviet leaders regard such a shift of opinion as 
more than an incidental gain from a move which 
is evidently the result of long consideration 

What is more likely—especially when we re- 
member the Moscow declaration on Austria, the 
Czech-Soviet Treaty, the Free Polish and German 
Committees and the line which the various Com- 
munist Parties now follow—is that this is a direct 
contribution to the struggle now commencing over 
the future territorial and political shape of Europe. 
Modern economic and military conditions demand 
the creation of regional federations, and they 
make frontiers of little or no account from the 
standpoint of security. Aijrcraft fly over 
frontiers. An effective barrier against aggression 
to-day must be as wide as the range of the fighter 
plane. That is why the U.S.S.R. is the only 
European country which will have a strategic 
frontier after the war. 

It follows from these facts that any sane settle- 
ment must be based on the principle of national 
autonomy within the context of the federation, 
and that we should aim at some such form for 
post-war Europe. The conditions are, not that 
all the States within a federation should be equal, 
but that they should be bound together too 
strongly to disintegrate directly there is a conflict 
of opinion, and yet that they should not be so 
dominated by any one State that the national feel- 
ings of the different States should be outraged. 
Such an arrangement is difficult to achieve, but 
not impossible. 

Some advance in this direction may be found in 


the obvious approval with which the Kremlin 
views the development of popular “ National 


Front” movements. By their nature—if we can 
prevent the temporary reinstatement of the re- 
actionary puppets of Wall Street and the City— 
all the now occupied countries will be ruled by 
more or less revolutionary governments. The 
recent agreement between Benes and Stalin sug- 
gests that the latter is willing to work with 
moderate representative governments as long as 
they are not anti-Soviet. Russia needs the close 
interrelation of her economy with the fields and 
factories of Central and South-Eastern Europe. It 
is natural that these countries should turn to her 
both politically and economically. If, as to-day 
seems likely, agrarian popular governments 
should arise in Rumania and Bulgaria, the new 
proposals from the Kremlin open the way for 
closer relations with the U:S.S.R. This might 
mean association without incorporation in the 
U.S.S.R., or actual affiliation to the existing 
Union without the suspicion that the tradition of 
national independence and self-government would 
be lost by the reduction of important territories to 
the status of distant provinces of the Moscow 
government. In fact, the loosening of central 
authority may turn out to be a much surer means 
of ensuring the safety of Russia and the extension 
of Soviet influence than any direct intervention. 
If this should be a true interpretation of the 


mind of Moscow, it offers much saner and 
brighter prospects for the peace than any 
which we have yet dared to expect. But it is 


by no means certain. How things turn out 
depends very largely upon the moderation of the 
Soviet leaders. It is at this point that many 
sincere admirers of the economic, social and con- 
stitutional structure of the Soviet system become 
anxious about the effects of the advancing in- 
fluence and power of the U.S.S.R. They were 
not disturbed by the social revolution or the 
changes of frontier involved in Russian occupa- 
tion of the Baltic States or the eastern part of 
the Poland of 1939. But they could not believe 
that military ,xigencies justified the wholesale 
deportations of individuals and families that were 
apparently carried out, and they could only explain 
the decision to treat as enemies many who had 
a fine record in the struggle for Socialism as the 
discreditable remnant of an ancient feud. ‘To-day 
we may reasonably hope that Stalin, who now 
encourages combined governments of the popular 
forces in neighbouring countries, and who cer- 
tainly desires full co-operation with the West in 
the post-war world, will pay attention to this 
human aspect of military and diplomatic advance. 

The Western nations can teach Moscow little 
in the sphere of economics or federal struc- 
ture—certainly nothing in the art of fighting and 
military organisation. But the West has learnt, 
through bitter experience, that ruthlessness is not 
realism. If we have made an important discovery 
in our long and bloodstained history, it is ‘the 
social value of tolerance, the wisdom of overlook- 
ing much when one is victorious, the political 
utility of compromise. The U.S.S.R. admitted 
the full thesis of democratic liberty and civil rights 
in the Stalin Constitution of 1936. In peace a 
Constitution may became a reality. 

Much, we repeat, depends on the moderation 
of the Soviet leaders. They have the ruthless 
courage of men who are aflame with an inner con- 
viction of the justice of their cause and a bitter 
suspicion of those whom they believe to oppose it. 
They have a long and grim history which has 
never, until now, led to the discovery that demo- 
crats may be genuine Socialists or that peoples 
with a bourgeois tradition of freedom may turn 
out to be friends of the Soviet Union. Hope lies 
in the combination of candour and good will. It 
is the task of those who will be borne to power 
on the crest of popular insurrection in Europe as 
well as of democratic opinion here and in the 
United States to convince Stalin that even when 
we stand firmly by our tradition of tolerance and 
civil liberty, we are no less determined and no 
less genuine in our desire for friendship and 
collaboration with the U.S.S.R. 
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TO-MORROW’S COAL 


The position throughout the country from the 
angle of coal supplies is not getting any better, 
but to some extent worse.... For the seven 
weeks ended January 15th . . . we are 225,000 
tons worse than was intended. 

—Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Fuel, 
in House of Commons, February 8th. 

WHILE coal consumption continues to outrun pro- 
duction, the mining industry remains in an uneasy 
state of suspended hostilities. The disputes 
which arose immediately out of the Porter award 
are being argued about locally between the repre- 
sentatives of miners and owners, and the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power is standing by to await the 
outcome. The Ministry has done a lot of stand- 
ing by since it was set up; indeed it has never 
done much except watch the coal output 
decline. It has never possessed even the rudi- 
ments of a constructive policy for dealing with 
the industry and its problems. 

Certainly its task has been hard. It has tried 
to work within the limitation that nothing must 
be done to upset the fundamental structure of the 
industry, or to prejudice a full resumption of 
authority by the colliery owners after the war. 
Such a limitation might be consistent with a 
reasonable level of efficiency under war conditions 
in an industry which was essentially in sound con- 
dition before the war ; and a control merely super- 
imposed on the pre-war structure might in such 


' a case work tolerably well in terms of delivering 


the goods. That is, in effect, what has happened 
in a number of the food-producing trades, in the 
chemical industry, and doubtless in other cases. 
But the coal industry obviously was not in a 
sound state before the war. It was technically ill- 
organised; industrial relations in it were notori- 
ously bad; and it had behind it twenty years of 
mismanagement and evasion of essential problems 
‘of reorganisation. How could a control merely 
superimposed on the pre-war structure be ex- 
pected to work well in such an industry? It was 
necessary, in order to get it organised for the 
tasks of war, to enforce extensive measures of 
technical reorganisation that were long overdue, 
to clear up the big outstanding causes of friction 
between owners and miners, and somehow to 
breathe into the workers a spirit of hope and 
confidence in the future. 

All these fundamental issues have been, and 
are still being simply shirked. The miners, 
leaders and rank and file together, are by now for 
the most part just cynical. They have given up 
hope of anything being done to put the industry 
on a sound footing; and they try to make the 
best of a bad job by combining exhortations to 
one another to stick to it in the national interest 
with pressure for higher wages, as about the only 
thing they can press for when all other avenues of 
advance are blocked. The owners, for their part, 
just obstruct all changes as far as they can, because 
they regard all changes as either steps towards 
nationalisation or examples of “giving in to the 
men”—and such “giving in” is contrary to the 
authoritarian principles in which they have been 
brought up. The consequence is a “ dual control ” 
which involves duplicating every piece of admin- 
istrative machinery, setting Owners’ men to watch 
miners’ men and miners’ men to watch owners’ 
men at every point, and generally setting two or 
three people to do the work of one, and to get in 
one another’s way in doing it. The Ministry itself 
reflects this dualism: it is split down the middle 
between a department and a conrrol, and lacks all 
effective unity. 

Can one wonder if, in these circumstances, 
despite the installation of more and more Ameri- 
can mining machinery, the general position in the 
coaifields gets worse and worse? The repeated 
local strikes are not really due in the main to the 
specific grievances alleged—some of which could 
be dealt with withcut any need to strike. They 
are due to a deep-seated lack of confidence. Weari- 
ness plays its part in them. The miners’ work 
, and the physical weariness 
d nerves and sullen tempers. 


has been very arduous 
plays upon fraye 


For this attitude tinkering with pit bonuses and 
national minima is no adequate cure. The mines’ 
case cannot be met solely in terms of cash. One 
of the things needed to eradicate the deep-seated 
malaise from which the industry is suffering is 
to make the workers believe that the mines are 
“ their” mines, or at least that they are worked by 
them for the community and not for mineowners’ 
profit. Nationalisation, therefore, is the only 
enduring solution. 

To that solution Parliament must ultimately 
come. Meanwhile, however, the Prime Minister’s 
ban on “controversial” changes still stands. 
Within the limitations of that ban can anything 
be done to save the country from shivering during 


' the final phases of the war? It would be at least 


worth exploring the results of giving the miners 
a definite pledge about post-war employment. 
In this field it is relevant to note that, whereas 
ever since 1920 the industry has suffered from 
heavy unemployment, there is not likely after the 
war to be any surplus of mining labour; there may 
even be a serious shortage. This simple fact points 
the way to a hopeful line of approach. What 
haunts the miners, as a result of their twenty 
years’ experience, is above all else the fear of 
unemployment and of being thrown on the scrap- 
heap when they can no longer hold their own in 
the fierce competition for jobs. This fear will not 
be driven out by mere argument—by showing that 
there is more likely to be a shortage than a surplus 
of skilled mining labour. It is too deeply ingrained 
to yield to mere words. But it could be exorcised, 
and that at little cost, by giving to the whole 
body of miners a firm guarantee of regular em- 
ployment after the war—that is, a guaranteed 
minimum weekly wage and a guaranteed standard 
of income, coupled with a special provision of 
retiring pensions, for those who claim them, at an 
earlier age than is made applicable to the general 
run of insured workers. ‘The special character 
of the miners’ calling, and the past record of the 
industry, would justify exceptional treatment. 
The colliery owners would, of course, argue that 
any concession of this sort to the miners would 
mean placing upon them an obligation which it 
might prove beyond their power to bear. If the 
mines were to. be left in private ownership, it 
would be necessary to allow the owners to recoup 
themselves, by way of the price of coal, for any 
excess costs which they could prove to be in- 
volved. But there is nothing new in this. The 
Act of 1930 in effect gave the owners the power 
to pass On cost-increases to the public. Clearly, 
the consumers, if they are to accept such an 
obligation, have in their turn the right to assure 
themselves that the industry is well managed 
both in its productive and on its distributive side, 
and that the price of coal to them is not inflated 
by unnecessary costs. Such a guarantee as has 
been suggested therefore carries with it the neces- 
sity for continued control over the industry— 
including, under conditions of peace, a determined 


_attempt to bring down the costs of distribution. 


This is, in effect, the only (and very temporary) 
alternative to immediate nationalisation. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Sarurpay is the tenth anniversary of the Fascist 
coup d@’état in Austria. Looking back to-day, even 
the most convinced Chamberlainite must now see 
it as a link in the chain that led to the Anschluss, 
Spain, Munich and this war. But how many of 
us remember the international intrigues of which 
the internal struggle in Austria was only a part ? 
Austrian democracy was actually destroyed by 
clerical-Fascist groups who claimed that they 
wanted an ‘‘independent’’ Austria; but it is 
known that they received both encouragement and 
arms from Mussolini. The secret equipment 
of Austrian Fascism, like that of the Hungarian 
army, went on for a number of years. Both were 
part of a general scheme to consolidate reaction 
in Central Europe ; a plan that continued in spite 
of differences between the pro-Italian and pan- 
German elements. Italy (with the consent of the 
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signed, they were carried out secretly, machin 
guris and rifles being consigned as scrap iron 
i or what not. How was all this arranged 


phrase he coined), and it was he who as Hungary’ 
**Vezer,”’ or Fiihrer, assumed the task 
mediation whenever necessary between Italy 
Austria and Germany. 


* * * 


A Hungarian refugee, the Socialist Koloma 
Wallisch, first exposed this three-cornered arn 
traffic. In January of 1933 he proved that fo 
truckloads of arms had been brought from Italy 
part intended for Austria and part for Mungary. 
Though this was only a small part of the Italiag 
deliveries of arms, the revelation put the Doll 
Government in a difficult position. G. E. R 
Gedye wrote of this incident in Fallen Bastions 
“* France and Britain tried to hush up the scandal 
but Czechoslovakia, always afraid of Hungariay 
rearmament, insisted upon it being brought befor 
the League . . . the Dollfuss Government held 
whitewashing enquiry and had the audacity t 
declare that the trucks held ‘ goods in transit, 
and that ‘it was impossible to ascertain wha 
they contained.’”’ Itthen gave assurances thi 
the illegally imported arms would be returned tq 
Italy, but on February 24th the head of thé 
Austrian railway w > union revealed that 
large bribe had been offered to him to divert th 
trucks to Hungary. ‘‘ This shook the position o 
Dellfuss, but in the end he stayed—and so did thé 
rifles.’’ It seems probable that it was this exposur 
that finally induced Mussolini to insist upon thé 
suppression of the Austrian Social-Democrats. 

* * * 


Officially the Nazis describe ‘‘ Youth Arrest’ 
as an ‘‘ educational measure.’’ In reality it is on 
of the chief weapons in the fight against oppositiog 
groups amongst German youth. The first accoun 
of the inside of a youth prison is given in a Sout 
German paper by a Nazi reporter who wa 
permitted to visit the building in order to explaif 
its educational value. The place is a forme 
prison. ‘‘ Adult prisoners were previously con 
fined here. The very heavy double doors witl 
martial locks and bolts still bear witness to this 
One lock after another is opened. Every door | 
locked up as are cells, of course. . . . But thes 
surroundings are suitable for the educationd 
purpose which youth arrest intends to achieve. 
The young people are all kept in solitary confine 
ment. There are also girls. Girls’ cells have on 
more piece of furniture than the boys’—a mirro 
When the Oberwachtmeister opens the cell door 
and ‘‘ shouts attention, the boy gives the Germat 
salute, reports his name, the duration of the arre 
and the reason for his punishment.’’ Most ‘ 
the boys are “‘ boys who refuse to work.’? Thes 
prisoners, the Nazi report remarks hopefully 
“* may find their way back to life after this health 
cure:’ But there is at least one boy whe 
presumably, will not: ‘‘ His sunken, unstead 
eyes show that he is an indoctrinated fanatic—hi 
answers also show a deplorable religious madnes 
originating from the influence of his family.”’ 

* *x *« 


A wise letter from the Archbishop of Canter 
bury pleading for the preservation of Rome, eve 
at the loss of some temporary advantage, ha 
produced an extremely interesting corresponden¢ 
in the 7imes. Which are more important ' 
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flung , human lives or great works of art? Put 
hs, ang the question like- that and most people will not 
wehr qm hesitate to answer “human lives.” Yet in a 
es wera hundred years time people will not care whether 
herself you and I died at thirty or eighty, and they will 
achi care whether the Sistine Chapel is still intact. 
1p irong¥ We do think that some things are more important 
anged #™ than human life or we should not now be at war. 
. Com@§ Is great art one of these things? A common 
ind tham answer is, “‘ We are fighting this war for the future, 
‘t neag not for the past.” Exactly ; and for this reason 
rds, a we Owe it to posterity not to deprive them of the 
¢ plang enrichment that comes from the supreme mani- 
imbis MH festations of the human spirit. In the Times 
rg and™ Sir John Squire supported the Archbishop against 
1g) meg the obvious arguments. So, in a courageous letter, 
bis wag did Lord Esher, whose son is a gifted architect 
an wha now in the Army. “ My life and my son’s life 
xis’ (@ are of less value to the world than the paintings 
ingary'@ of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel.” The 
fask of only logical answer to this is that conceivably 

Italy™ the man who sacrifices his life to preserve a build- 


ing may be a greater artist than Michael Angelo. 
In fact, most of us accept Lord Esher’s contention. 
Or why was there universal applause when men 
risked their lives to remove an unexploded bomb 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral ? 
* x 
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om The. young American officer (writes a corre- 
Italiagl SPONdent who guarantees the truth of both these 
oll stories) spending a week-end leave with some 


friends of mine was charming—dquiet, cultured, - 
and with exquisite manners. He came from 
Virginia. Showing him the sights of their little 






E. R 
AStions 


coed town they observed that he never acknowledged 
befor the salutes of the negro soldiers. They ventured 


to ask him why, but for answer he only smiled and 


held they had not the temerity to pursue the matter, 


ai Be nor to put a second question which continues to 
n wha (OrMment them—namely, what his reaction would 
es that Dave been if a sing 2 negro soldier had omitted 
rned tq (0 Salute him. 
* * * 

of A" few days later the same friends were in the 
rert thé local stationers-cum-toy-shop-cum-lending library 
‘tion off When a coal-black private of the American Army 
did thay cmtered, and inquired if there were any books for 
:posurt sale. The old assistant pointed out a shelf of 
son the dreary-looking novels, which the soldier briefly 
hats. inspected. There then ensued the following 

dialogue, to which my friends listened entranced : 

Soldier : ““ No. Not that kind of trash.” 
rest Assistant (a little flustered) : ‘‘ Well—what sort 
1S OD@@ of books are you wanting ? ” 
ositioa §=—Soldier : “ Poetry.” 
iccoull Assistant (rummaging in a dusty corner): “ We 
| Sout have some Shakespeare. Would you be interested 
10 Win Him ? The Tempest and A Midswnmer Night's 
explailf Dream.” 
forme Soldier : “‘ Thanks, but I know those two almost 
YY COMM by heart.” 
Ss WI] Assistant (rummaging again and producing 
to “ two more dilapidated volumes) : “ I’m afraid we 
4 


have nothing else but these—Robert Burns and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” 

Soldier (smiling): “ Rabbie Burns! What a 
poet! As for Rossetti, I did a thesis on him in 
college.” 

Assistant (verging on apoplexy): “ Just what 
particular poet have you in mind ? ” 

Soldier : ““ Donne. I’ve lost the copy I brought 
from back home and I can’t get along without it. 
Can you get him for me quick ? ” 

Assistant (feebly) : ““ Don ? What Don ? Don’t 
recollect the name. Wouldn’t be a Spanish gentle- 
man ? ” 

Soldier (dejectedly turning to go): “ Thanks a 
lot. I wasn’t thinking of Don Quixote, but of an 
English gentleman with a similar sort of name.” 

* * * 
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That the duties and problems of AMGOT are 
both responsible and unexpected I gather from 
the following story that reaches me from a young 


canter officer in the Italian theatre of war : 

ry eve Yesterday we went through something of a crisis, 
e, ha as a peasant woman had a baby in the outer office, 
iden] §=causing my young Scots Lance-Corporal and the 


ant t American enlisted man the most acute embarrass- 





ment. However, we got hold of a midwife, and the 
office was shut down. It later turned out that the 
good woman believed that her child would be a British 
subject if born in my office. Cost of the midwife, 
which the woman couldn’t pay, never having heard 
of such a luxury, I have entered in my books as 
“ Reconstruction.” Our carabinieri has been duly 
warned not to admit any further cases of this nature. 
7 * * 

A correspondent sends me this true stogy 
which is in itself sufficient comment on our 
civilisation :— 

A little boy of eleven, taken to a pantomime for 
the first time in his life, remarked with some 
astonishment to his mother: “Just fancy! It’s 
all in Technicolour ! ”’ 

x * * 

An American journalist, I’m told, had a heated 
ve with a British Minister recently. 
(Wild horses would not make me divulge which 
Minister.) The journalist lost his temper and 
said: ‘* Everything about you is phoney. Even 
your hair, which looks false, is actually your own.”’ 

° CRITIC 


CO-BELLIGERENT ? 


Tue halt in our march upon Rome 
Too easily daunts and dismays us, 

As War Office spokesmen at home 
Set out to explain what delays us ; 
The Appian Way is no distance, 

If we’re not yet securely astride, 

And we know, if in need of assistance, 
Badoglio fights on our side. 


His ex-Fascist troops we employ, 
Renowned for their deathless audacity, 
And resolved for the House of Savoy 

To die with the utmost tenacity. 

Their gallantry, dash and endurance 

Add strength to the forces Allied, 

We slog on with the heartening assurance 
Badoglio fights on our side. 


Though the battle has gone rather worse 
Since Badoglio stood Rome’s defender, 
And our armies have met with reverse 
Ever since the Italian surrender, 

Our High Command’s high expectation 
Has been in the main justified— 

As we struggle for Rome’s liberation, 
Badoglio fights on our side. 


Palermo we took on our own ; 

We took Naples in spite of the weather ; 
We drove on from Salerno alone, 

But at Anzio we’re sticking together. 
The climate throughout has been rotten, 
And setbacks cannot be denied, 

But now, it must not be forgotten, 
Badoglio fights on our side. 


The Marshal’s belligerent aid 

Has given such full satisfaction 

That interest has not been displayed 

In the sphere of political action ; 

But while our strategic intention 

Must everything else override, 

It ought to be worthy of mention 

That Italy its on our side. SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
A §/- prize for the first entry in this column 


goes to Joan Douglas. 
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Colonel John Gretton’s peerage has come late 
in life for a rich man who has such a high standing 
in the Conservative party and has done so much for 
the Royal Navy.—The Lynn Advertiser. 


Air raid wardens at one East Anglian village 
were, it is alleged, “ too busy ” to deal with bombs 
or casualties during a recent raid on their village. 
They were receiving instruction in first aid and 
apparently a regulation prohibited them from 


leaving the lecture room though incendiary bombs 
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burned furiously in the centre of the village.— 
Romford Times. 


While in Chorlton-on-Medlock Constable E. 
Parrott met a man carrying a box, in which he found 
16 lb. of pork and a microscope valued at £20. 

The man told the magistrates that the microscope 
would have been very useful at sea in trying to 
spot submarines, and he felt certain his captain 
would have willingly paid for it.—Evening 
Chronicle. 


They also asked for a woman expert representative 
on the Board’s advisory corset panel, which is at 
present composed entirely of men.—News Chronicle. 


Governors of Fishguard (Pembs) County School are 
divided on the question of bare-legged teachers. 

Said one governor (a man): “ Pupils have to 
wear stockings, but teachers go with bare legs. 
There can be no discipline.’”-—Sunday Express. 


VENGEANCE 


“T feel terrible sometimes when I think what 
those poor bastard women and kids must be 
going through. I only hope that what they say is 
right and all ‘the kids have been evacuated.” 
(Man, Artisan Class, Age 55.) 

“ Lovely—smash ’em up.” 
Class, Age 50.) 

HEN the boot was on the other foot, Mass- 
Observation units visited most of the major 
blitzed towns of Britain immediately after big 
raids. Particular attention was paid to spontane- 
ous feelings about reprisals. It was regularly 
found that, after a blitz, people in bus, street and 
pub seldom talked of getting their own back on 
German civilians. At the end of 1940 we reported 
from a town where investigation had been in 
progress before the raid : 

Before their own raid the people of A were very 
interested in the damage done at B, a neighbouring 
industrial town, and were very belligerent, demand- 
ing reprisals. But since the raid this has dropped 
entirely. No mention was heard of any demand for 
violent action. 

This was typical. Popular feeling about our 
raids on Germany must be viewed against this 
background. In London at present, out of every 
ten people roughly six give unqualified verbal 
approval to the raids ; two say they are necessary, 
but express major qualms about their effects on 
the civilian population; one feels they are too 
terrible to give approval (though few go so far as 
wanting them stopped); and one is unable to 
give any definite opinion. A gloating or vengeful 
attitude is rare even among those who give 
unqualified assent. Much more common is this 
type of feeling : 

I think it’s the finest thing out. 
the war. 

They didn’t think twice when they bombed us 
and we’ve got to do the same. All’s fair in love and 
war. 

The more the beiter I say. I want to see the 
business over, and how we do it I don’t care 
By December, 1943, about one person in six 

gave bombing as the factor which they thought 
would bring about the end of the war. It is, of 
course, considerably more widely believed that 
bombing will shorten the war, and this is the most 
usual reason for approval of our raids. 

But nearly one person in four expresses feelings 
of uneasiness or revulsion. Typical remarks of 
this sort : 

* Nothing else to be done, but I really hate the idea 
of it all. 

I feel very sorry for the civvies—but what can 
you do, they started it ? 

We’ve nothing to shout about. 
the war over, that’s about all. 

It makes me feel sick. Dreadful. You read in 
the papers there are so many planes in the sky that 
there’s not room for them to turn round. It’s 
terrible. But that doesn’t mean I want them 
turned off. 

A few falter like this : 

I think they could find some better 
suppose it’s a necessity. 

It makes me feel a bit sick, but I suppose they’re 


(Woman, Working 


It will shorten 


We've got to get 
v 4 


way—I 
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. Oh, I don’t know. I don’t see how they 

can possibly be necessary. . 

Very few le like the idea of these raids ; very 
few sare yr ant them stopped. They are widely 
regarded as an unpleasant necessity, seldom as 
a just retribution for the raids Britain ns Bs suffered. 
But this does not mean that there is little desire 
for retribution in any form. The desire is there, 
and has been since war began. The problem is 
how to canalise it in the most constructive (or 
least destructive) direction. 

On eight occasions since the end of 1940 people 
have been asked what they think should be done 
with Germany after the war. Little significant 
change in general ideas has taken place over the 
period. Roughly speaking, about one in three 
base their ideas on revenge ; a similar proportion 
feel that Germany should be prevented from ever 
making war again ; about one in five offer con- 
structive proposals of various kinds, and the rest 
have no ideas. The first two groups overlap 
considerably. Ideas for dismembering Germany 
are often preventive in intention. On the other 
hand, some put it like this : 

They should be cut up in small States and no 
mercy shown. Look at the millions of young 
lives that have been destroyed because of them. 

Wiped off the map good and proper. 

Smash them—annihilate the lot. 

I'd like to see it broken up into smaller States and 
shared out to the countries who have been involved 
in the war. 

This question evokes far more vindictive feeling 
than is produced by our bombing raids. Yet the 
distinction between German people and Nazis is 
still widely felt, often explicit. An interesting 
reflection of the depth of guilt felt about bombing 
people is afforded by the extent to which men 
and women still manage to believe that we are 
bombing only military targets. 

Few people think that the crimes of war should 
be visited on the ordinary citizens of Germany ; 
our raids only rarely evoke the attitude that we 
are getting our own back for what .ordinary 
citizens suffered here. But take the question a 
step further from the personal, and you find that 
about one person in three will contemplate 
punishing the nation, the abstract group. 

The third step is the problem of war criminals. 
Here we are dealing with individuals remote 
from the ordinary, most difficult for ordinary 
people to identify with themselves. Feeling about 
how those accused of being war criminals should 
be treated is quite different from feeling about 
bombing Germany or dealing with her after the 
war. Only about one person in four mentions 
the desirability of a trial in his answer, and some 
of these implicitly prejudge the issue : 

‘They should be tried and hanged like they have 
in Russia. 

About the same number simply say they should 
be punished, some suggesting that the punish- 
ment should be made to fit the crime : 

Give them the same form of punishment as they 
gave to the peoples of occupied Europe. 

But the most significant difference is the large 
group who want war-criminals hung, shot or 
tortured. About three in ten gave answers like 
“TI think they should be put up against the well 
and shot”; and about one in ten suggested a 
slow, painful death, torture, cutting up in pieces, 
etc. As an old working woman of 60 put it: 

Hanging’s too good for them, when you hear of 
the things they have done. About those children, 
just tied together and run down with machines— 


oh, it’s termble. You can’t bear to think of it, can 
you? I should keep them in dungeons without 
much food and water ; let them have time to think. 


that’s best I think. After all, if you hang them 

—-well, it’s too quick, they’re dead and don’t know 

about it. Let them lve alone with their conscience, 

I say. 

The Moscow Conference declaration on war 
criminals of November 2, 1943, was very widely 
approved, practically the only criticism being the 
suggestion that nothing would come of it in the 
end. This is a widespread fear. People feel that 
the big war criminals are getting off without 
Badoglio and Mussolini are 


punishment—Hess, 


should be — and whose possible 

is a cause 0 

fit in with the general pattern of contemporary 
feeling about home affairs. It is the “they” 
groups here—the people who tell us what to do, 
but who are widely felt to be beyond our control— 
whose activities are increasingly felt to be 
frustrating: popular aspirations. 

For better or for worse, the principle of retribu- 
tion has been let loose now beyond the possibility 
of retraction. It has taken its place among the 
other post-war promises which have punctuated the 
war years. People have seen many damp squibs 
fizzle into silence, and it is already widely ‘believed 
that the trial and punishment of war-criminals, 
too, is only a paper plan. Some may think it better 
that it should remain so. But there are two basic 
human factors which must be considered now the 
principle has been admitted. If the top layer 
of war criminal escapes trial now, it will look to 
thousands of ordinary men and women as if the 
makers and leaders of wars on either side have 
some mutual bond of sympathy. 

Eventual trial might at least help to relieve the 
growing feeling that “they,” anywhere and 
everywhere, are inviolable. A really firm belief 
that genuine war criminals are going to be brought 
to book, and not only by Russia, might go far to- 
wards producing a more constructive attitude 
towards the future of the German people. 

MaAss-OBSERVATION 


AUSTRIA’S FUTURE 


For the greater part of this war Austria has 
remained a mystery. Those whose business it 
is to collect and examine the information that 
comes to our hands about the occupied countries 
of Europe will tell you that Austria is, com- 
paratively speaking, a blank on the map, though 
the capture of Austrian prisoners during the last 
eight or nine months has made it clear that there 
is a strong feeling among the Austrian troops of 
difference from the remainder of the Reichswehr, 
and a marked indifference to the whole war 
enterprise. But what about the Austrian home 
front? There have been strikes, verified, and 
rumours of strikes in the territory of the former 
Republic; there has been illegal opposition to 
the Nazis on a scale that the officially acknow- 
ledged executions lead one to believe to be far 
more extensive than in the rest of Greater Ger- 
many; but all this evidence, until recently at 
any rate, is slight compared with what we know 
about what goes on in, say, Greece or Norway. 

This lack of adequate information no doubt 
inspired the vagueness and cautionary tone of 
the Moscow declaration about Austria. It is 
up to the Austrians themselves to show, by anti- 
Nazi and anti-German behaviour, that they are 
deserving of a magisterial Allied pat-on-the-head. 
But however big or little the prizes they may win 
at the Peace Conference, the Moscow declaration 
settled certain aspects of their future in a very 
definite way, and cleared the road for some hard 
constructive thinking. 

It is clear, first of all, that the Moscow Con- 
ference has ruled out the possibility of Austria 
forming part of an hypothetical democratic 
Germany in the future. The Anschluss, crea- 
tion of Hitler, though the declared aim less than 
a quarter of a century ago of Austrian Social- 
Democrats, is to be rubbed out. A new attempt 
is to be made to form an independent state out 
of the German-speaking rump of the former 
Habsburg Empire, relying presumably on the 
slender sense of nationhood evolved during the 
years between 1918 and 1938, and the generally 
admitted cultural and historical distinctions that 
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separate the German lands governed by Vienna 
from those farther North. The Moscow Con- 
ference has also ruled out, it seems fairly certain, 
any close federation between states in the Danube 
basin, though some modification of sovereignty, 
in the economic sense at least, may have been in 
the minds of those who worded the declaration. 

What of the Habsburgs, who undoubtedly stil 
have influential friends in both this country and 
America, in spite of the fiasco of the Habsburg- 
led “ Austrian Battalion” ? No hints on this 
point were dropped by the three Foreign 
Ministers. The Czechs, however, who are 
bound to have an important say in the reshaping 
of Central Europe, have made it clear on numerous 
occasions, and through their most authoritative 
spokesmen, that they do not propose to tolerate 
a Habsburg restoration. In this, as in so many 
other matters, they now: have the backing of the 
Russians. A recent issue of War and the Working 
Class contained an article on the subject, in 
which the following significant paragraph 
occurred: ‘“‘ When an unsolicited champion of 
Austria like ‘ Otto of Habsburg,’ the well-known 
claimant to the ‘ throne,’ seeks to exonerate the 
Austrians by disclaiming their responsibility for 
participation in Hitlerite Germany’s robber war, 
he merely. betrays a hidden reactionary desire to 
curtail the development of the liberation struggle 
of the Austrian people, which may lead to the 
establishment of a democratic regime in Austria.” 
This is emphatic; and as far as foreign politics 
go it means good-bye to those dreams of an Austro- 
Hungarian link-up under a Habsburg Prince 
which still enchant the nights of some planners 
and schemers in the West. 

Nor were any hints dropped about the actual 
frontier delimitation of future Austria. Four 
minor problems, however, will have to be faced 
in this sphere. There is the Burgenland dispute 
with Hungary; the status of the Slovenians in 
southern Carinthia; the problem of South Tirol, 
which inflamed the historic antipathy of Austrians 
and Italians so much between the wars ; and the 
newer problem of those German districts of south- 
western Czechoslovakia which came to Austria 
after Munich. Austria’s future relations with 
her neighbours may depend more than might 
at first sight appear on the tact and understanding 
with which these problems are handled by the 
frontier-makers of the peace. 

Whatever may be settled about precise frontiers, 
somehow or other, we now know, an independent 
Austria of democratic evolution is to appear on 
the post-Hitler map of Europe. This state is 
to be made a going concern, and an important 
centre of that other German culture denied by 
the Nazis. These are very laudable objectives 
which must delight anyone who believes, as I do, 
in the strong individuality, decency, and the high 
cultural potentialities of the majority of the 
Austrian people. But how is it to be achieved? 

In spite of what many well-meaning émigré 
propagandists have asserted, the Austrian Republic 
was not a going concern. Her grotesque lack 
of economic balance left her at the mercy of 
every recession in the trade cycle, she had to 
appeal to the. other Powers for loan after loan, 
she supported a tragic volume of urban unem- 
ployment and rural destitution, and the improve- 
ment in her position after 1936 was almost 
entirely due to the abnormal world armaments 
boom, in which her highly equipped factories 
and workshops had begun to share. The struc- 
tural fault was, at bottom, this: the collapse of 
the Habsburg Empire had left German Austria 
a mainly mountainous country with a compara- 
tively small population of six and a half millions, 
nearly one-third of which was concentrated in 
Vienna, a capital city which had grown as the 
administrative, political and cultural centre of 
an empire of fifty millions. That is common 
knowledge among students of Central Europe 
That is why the visitor to the Republic, if he 
took the trouble to probe a little below the 
tourist surface, found that Vienna was a city 
not of care-free gaiety, as the persistent legend 
depicted it, but of despair. That is why 50 
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many Austrians imagined, when the Nazi flood 
overwhelmed them, that they might find in the 
Anschluss a way out of their appalling plight. 

Is that appalling plight to return? Much as 
the Austrians may now regret their Nazi adven- 
ture, when they hear the Allies promise them the 
restoration of their independence, they are bound 
to ask themselves that question. It is obvious 
that the victors, by pouring in money, by sup- 
porting public haps to rebuild 
parts of the country that may yet become battle- 
grounds—by making Tirol and Salzburg holiday 
and convalescence centres for the whole of Europe 
under their relief schemes, by assuring at least 
an artificial market abroad for Austria’s industrial 
products, her leather goods and her timber, can 
maintain employment and general. content— 
for a time. Sooner or later, however, the new 
Austria will have to stand on her own legs, and 
that means, quite simply, that a return to things 
as they were will be fatal ; fundamental changes 
wilt have to be made. 

It is not my object to examine the various 
possibilities that may present themselves, nor 
the likelihood of effective economic agreements 
between the Danubian states without federation, 
but rather to delimit the problem we shall have 
to face. Nevertheless, the more one considers it, 
the more one is led to the conclusion that the crux 
of the whole matter is what happens to Vienna ; 
and for two reasons, one positive, one negative. 
The negative reason is that if this vast and ancient 
city sinks once more -into decay, it will be the 
certain breeding ground of future trouble. The 
positive reason is that Vienna is the only city 
which offers the possibility of building up a 
strong counter-culture to Berlin. It is a city 
of mixed races, of international tradition; it 
has been a home for centuries of theatre, art and 
music. What is equally important is that, with 
its position on the Danube and with Central 
Europe’s railways converging on it, it is an ideal 
administrative centre and a natural place of 
exchange between -the economies of the Danube 
basin and Balkans on the one hand, and Germany 
and the West on the other. Merely as the capital 
city of a small Republic it cannot ever fulfil the 
great functions which would be so valuable to 
Europe. What alternative solution is there to 
Vienna’s problem, assuming that a union of 
Austria with any of her neighbours is no longer 
practical politics ? 

I can see only one; and I put it forward 
only in the most tentative and general way, 
conscious of the many difficulties that might 
be encountered. It is that Vienna should be 
made a Free City politically, within boundaries 
at least as enlarged as those with which the Nazis 
sought to placate it; and commercially a Free 
Port, on a Danube restored to its ingernational 
regime (one of the few successful experiments of 
the pre-Hitler years), and for air traffic as well as 
river traffic. Its status should be put under 
international guarantees, Russian, British and 
Czech at Jeast; and, if necessary, co:nmissioners 
from those Powers should be associated with its 
administration. Russian and British air and 
naval forces might be established on the Danube 
and at Aspern to work with the Viennese state 
forces. The problem whether the government 
of the remainder of federal Austria should also 
be located there, and of that government’s relation 
to the Free City, should not be too difficult to 
solve, though it needs further elaboration than 
I have space for here. The countryside in any 
case would be bound to benefit from Vienna’s 
restored purchasing power. What is important 
is that some of the major European or even .nter- 
Continental bodies should be housed there, 
as the first League of Nations was housed in 
Geneva, giving the Free City a vigorous life of 
its own. Thus the artistic, commercial and 
tourist worlds would be attracted to the new 
European focus. It would be a symbol that the 
political centre of gravity of this hemisphere has 
moved East. It would make it possible to 
honour the German genius without encouraging 
the German hubris. JOHN LEHMANN 


WHERE MAPS WEAR 
THIN 


Tue cold serenity of the North, the trackless 
emptiness of Labrador, that country which chal- 
lenges the pioneer, was revealed in some measure 
on the day they suggested the trip in the Norse- 
man. It was little more than a routine trip to 
most people in the party. We were to return the 
same night, but we carried, as routine, a rifle 
and fishing tackle in case we needed to hunt for 
our meals for a day or so and enough food to 
cover a period. The Norseman is a handy air- 
craft, with seats for eight, fitted in this country- 
side with floats in summer and skis in winter: it 
is much used by prospectors and traders among 
the waterways of the North. The object of our 
present expedition was to choose a site for a 
signals outpost where a substantial camp could 
be built for the coming winter. A small schooner 
was already on her way to the locality with the 
first workmen and the initial plant. It was a 
rush job to find the right site and to indicate to 
them in that unmapped territory exactly where 
to build. It seemed on the face of it a haphazard 
enterprise. Then I met Bill, the engineer, and it 
began to grow on me that nothing was haphazard 
where Bill was concerned. 

Bill has spent his life building and making 
things. All over the north of Canada he has con- 
structed mining camps, roads, bridges. He has 
learnt to stand alone in an empty place, or 
hemmed in by a forest, and to decide on the 
shape, situation, and amenities of a small town. 
He is accustomed to several thousand workmen, 
to oversee their work, to pay, feed, and house 
them. Nevertheless, his voice is quiet: it seems 
unlikely that he will ever raise it or need to. His 
talk cuts clearly and objectively across the sad 
ballyhoo and obstinate self-appraisement which 
so often fills the mouth of executives in offices in 
North America. He is Canadian, and he sees his 
country whole with the imaginative assessment of 
facts which engineers enjoy. He recently built an 
airfield in a hurry. He stepped ashore from a 
boat on to virgin soil. He had a wharf built; 
from the wharf a road; from the road a sawmill; 
from the sawmill timber for huts, quarters, work- 
shops; from these men to clear acres and lay run- 
ways. He installed canteens, central heating, 
showers, hospitals, movie huts. “So to-day,” he 
said, “we're just going to find the right spot for 
a small station on the same lines, and my men 
will’go ahead where I tell them. Then in a week 
or so I shall fly over again and see it half finished.” 

The pilot took the Norseman up into a bright, 
clean morning, the bay looking spick and span, and 
the patterns of the airfield like an orderly tribal 
city in the distance.’ Names on the map both in 
Newfoundland and Labrador seem to follow the 
transient fancies of seafaring men. There was the 
narrows called “Run by Guess”; there- were 
“White Cockade Island” and “ Tumble Down 
Dick Island.” A little man who, in spite of his 
R.A.F. blue, managed to look like a pirate and 
was the Norseman’s_ engineer-radio-operator, 
talked about the fishing tackle and the rifle. Last 
winter he had been on a trip to take supplies to 
a party working on a crashed aircraft somewhere 
on a frozen lake. Persistent snowstorms 
grounded them for days. The little man led 
parties to hunt for food. There was nothing to 
eat but a fox he managed to shoot. “That,” he 
said, “was tougher than tea-shop liver, much 
tougher.” He spent his time flying about in the 
wilds. “ Yesterday we went to salvage spares from 
a crashed aircraft. The weather closed down sud- 
denly and we landed on a lake and fished. Then 
we taxied in-shore, tied up, made a fire and 
cooked our fish. Missed the chips, mind you.” 

Those clues to urban tastes led to inquiry 
whether the little man had spent his whole life 
in the bush. “No, sir, not me. I’m a commercial 
traveller. South London.” He talked about 
Balham for a bit, then described the best way to 
shoot caribou. 

We landed in a bay in fggnt of the last camp 
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settlement we would be likely to see upon the 

journey out. Natives, some Eskimos and lumber 
men greeted us. The little man disappeared at 
once. “He always goes trading,” said the pilot. 
“He trades everything with everybody in this 
part of Labrador. Must have a commercial 
instinct... .” How right he was. 

Vegetation and trees grew more stunted as we 
flew north. The maps became vague. There 
were mountains frozen into ramparts against the 
sky. Ghostly congregations of icebergs drifted in 
a freckled sea. Bill indicated the chosen spor 
on a promontory of bush where trees were large 
enough to give some protection and where we 
could see a stream running from the mountain 
behind. The Norseman came down in a sandy 
bay, and after we had taxied as near in as we 
dared we climbed out on to the floats and paddled. 
It was clear, cold water, and we tried to anchor 
the aircraft on the sand bed while Bill waded 
ashore to carry out his survey. Just then a series 
of small bores rolled in, lifting the Norseman 
farther and farther up. We jumped off the floats 
then and held her off, knee deep in the icy water, 
till the engine was started up. As soon as we got 
her nose to the swell we jumped on to the floats 
again and we took off, flying round the pro- 
montory where Bill’s miniature figure went strid- 
ing through the bush. There was a better 
anchorage on the other side, and we paddled close 
in again and had foof&—to the little man’s disgust 
without fresh fish. It was quite silent: we 
watched the procession of the white icebergs out 
to sea and commiserated with the men who would 
come to this spot when the camp was built to 
spend the winter. Bill had it all cut and dried 
when he joined us. He produced a sketch plan 
and added all the constructional details to enable 
them to start. When we were airborne we circled 
once for a final plan of the lay-out, then set course 
along the serrated coast in the track of the ice- 
bergs to look for the schooner. The little man 
and myself prepared a wooden box in which the 
site plan was secured, and very soon afterwards 
we spotted the schooner with everybody abcard 
waving frantically. The pilot made a bombing 
run, and I took hold of the little man’s belt. Brac- 
ing himself, he held the door open with one foot 
and, when I pinched him, dropped the box. We 
circled and watched the schooner pick it up. 
They steamed off into the sun and we made for 
a refuelling point. It seems trivial enough, that 
joy-ride among the icebergs, but its very routine 
ordinariness was built up on an amazing variety 
of skill in surveying, in navigation, in piloting, in 
quick objective decision, in the aptitude of turning 
oneself from a commercial traveller into a pioneer 
of the quiet, severe, dangerous North. Pioneering 
still lives in this century among the spruce trees, 
the ore-mountains, the quict waters, in the great 
white air traffic ways which span the roof of the 
world. 

We flew over a remote settlement of forty 
houses surrounded by carpets of drying fish in 
curious patterns; then the trees grew larger again; 
there were fewer icebergs. We landed with diffi- 
culty owing to a strong wind and a rip tide, and 
were towed to the jetty by “natives” in a iaunch. 
It was a lumber settlement. There were natives 
blinking slit-eyed and cunning. There were husky 
dogs basking in the late afternoon sun. There 
were beef sandwiches and pumpkin pie in the 
lumbermen’s canteen hut. I talked to a workman 
who, of all things in this cool landscape, was a 
refrigeration specialist. He was going back, he 
said, at the next opportunity to a big city where 
people “really appreciate ice.” He talked wist- 
fully about gigantic Frigidaires, but bitterly about 


“ 


salmon. “ They even smoke the stuff here,” he 
grumbled. “As if we wasn’t goddamed sick of it 
fresh.” JOHN PUDNEY 
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THE MOVIES 
“The Lodger” at the New Gallery 
I have missed the thrills of The Phantom of the 
Opera, but encountered Jack the Ripper. He 


- and no othcr, sl ghtly ennobled, is the hero of The 


Lodger, a flm made from Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s 
novel, One no ices a trace of gentility : tarts are no 
Jonger tarts but actresses,,and belly-slashing has 
dwindled to mere throat-slitting. Gentleman Jack 
lodges with a family that has Merle Oberon, sparkling 
young singer, as a niece. She is sure to be marked 
down, sooner or later, as the next victim, and one 
might hazard that there would be a final chase over the 
wings and attics of a theatre. It will end happily, too, 
with Jack in the river, because Merle Oberon is 
getting on very well with George Sanders, that hand- 
some young inspector from Scotland Yard... . 
However, The Lodger succeeds in generating a lush and 
panicky atmosphere. Gas-jets and fogs, capes and 
cobbles, music-halls, East End alleys, mounted police, 
the horse-bus going to darkest Whitechapel, Shadwell 
Stairs : it’s a Gothic we all enjoy, and the latest edition 
of the Globe brings shivers with its details of yet 
another murder. Jack himself (Laird Cregar), 
front-dsor pathologist and back-door killer, is 
massive, soft, tortured and compelling, with drugged 
movements, and a stare that never wavers ; a fascinating 
‘and not improbable figure. Strange gentleman, the 
new lodger. The photographs on the walls seem to 
follow him about with their eygs, so down they come ; 
he keeps, apologetically, rather irregular hours ; he goes 
off to catch the Whitechapel bus, holding on to a 
shiny black bag. Isn’t he suspect? Yes, but so are 
dozens of others; and Sir Cedric Harwicke, in a 
brilliant study of nervous normality, is found hiding his 
little black bag. The Lodger is a good thriller in the 


Gaslight class, though one may regret the impoverish-, 


ment of a legend. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“A Soldier for Christmas” at Wyndham’s 
Mr. Beckwith’s comedy is acted with spirit. This is 
most fortunate for there is little in the play beyond what 
animated acting can put into it. There are many, too 
many, repetitions of the same kind of joke. What 
would happen if the acting flagged or the actors lost 
faith in repetitions is dismal to contemplate. However, 
this does not happen. Miss Barbour as the bustling 
be-bothered Mrs. Ferguson (a lady adapting herself 
blindly and impetuously to social war-conditions and 
“the new order’? without servants or class dis- 
tinctions), Miss Meriel Forbes (her ex-housemaid, 
“ Miily,” now in uniform and a guest) and Mr. Robert 


. Beatty as the unknown Canadian private invited 


specially for Christmas, never let the playwright down. 
Mr. Beatty supplies the attractive downright virility 
and shy friendly awkwardness so necessary to the plot, 
while these three principal actors are also well sup- 
ported by Miss Winifred Hindle as a “ Groupist ” 
heart-to-heart cook who scurries in and out with a 
note-book, distractedly neglecting her work, by Miss 
Frances Waring as a dirty old char who has “ reading 
matter’ in her basket and gloats over the bloody 
revolution to come, and lastly, Miss Susan Richmond, 
who typifies the eccentric straightforwardness of the 
jlanded-aristocracy and _ coolly accepts inevitable 
changes. Much dramatic responsibility also falls on 
Mr. Trevor Howard, who plays the part of a young 
friend of the family “ living in” with them. 

The emotional quality of this play is too shallow 
to lift it into comedy (Phoebe and her “ love,” Ronald 
and his motives are unconvincing), while its air of 
possessing serious sociological insight hampers rather 
than helps its appeal as a farce. 


Francoise Rosay at the Haymarket 

Mr. Laurence Olivier, who with practised elegance 
introduces Mme Rosay to the public that knows her 
only on the screen, speaks for us all. We welcome in 
this admirable actress an envoy from the suffering 
and resistant people of France. For not only has she 
most uncommon virtuosity, but her art unmistakably 
proceeds from a robust character, which has never 
lost touch with real life, a character which is good as 
bread is good and wine is good. Mme Rosay acknow- 
ledges that she had the notion of the monologues from 
Miss Ruth Draper, but the result is quite different. 


Miss Draper is a writer who interprets very skilfully 
her own character-sketches. Mme Rosay remains 
above all an actress, who uses sketches as a vehicle 
for a dramatic performance. In the first two on her 
programme she inclined to caricature—always a 
temptation when an artist is playing to a foreign 
audience who miss many of the more delicate points. 
But the third, Mme Lantier, was entirely successful, 
and the restraint reinforced the pathos. The fourth, 
Mme Dubrueil, was the most iz:pressive of all. The 
text was more extravagant and allowed for richer 
fantasy in the interpretation. Result, a portrait in 
the grand style of Molitre or Ben Jonson, and one of 
the most memorable displays of comic acting we have 
ever seen. These sketches, all written by Jacques 
Feyder the film director (Mme Rosay’s husband) were 
followed by a sketch in English written for her by 
Rodney Ackland. This is a satire on the film-world, 
which may annoy its unsophisticated or vulgar denizens 
but must delight the more intelligent of them. Last 
came a vivid and revealing sketch of daily life in 
France, a woman queueing for carrots, reproaching 
her less courageous neighbours, mocking the Germans, 
spreading the good news that has come from the 
B.B.C._ Mme Rosay has a prodigious plasticity of 
facial expression, gesture and voice, cooing or raucous, 
aggressive or humble, trivial or noble. She is, in 
fact, superlativelY professional in the highest sense. 
She appears at the Haymarket on February 14th, 21st 
and 28th at 3 p.m., on March 6th and 13th at 6 p.m. 
Everyone interested in acting as an art must try to 
see this superb performance. 


Matthew Smith at the Redfern Gallery. 

Eighteen paintings by Mr. Matthew Smith repre- 
sent most of them this unequal artist at his best. 
Even in his less happy works he is always essentially 
a painter. He places himself in front of a vase of 
flowers, a bowl of fruit or a model, and transmutes 
appearances into a resonant unity. The grossness of 
some of his figures and also his taste for a stained- 
glass richness in colour may occasionally remind one 
of Rouault. But this is delusory: Rouault paints 
with pity or hatred, Mr. Smith is objective, concerned 
with human beings only for their plastic qualities. 
Indeed the supreme characteristic of his pictures 
is sumptuousness. . They belong less to our harassed 
or genteel civilisation than to some exuberant and 
self-confident epoch. They have even something in 
common with buhl furniture and ormolu and Savon- 
netie carpets.- The most splendid example in this 
show, indeed one of Mr. Smith’s most irreproachable 
pictures, is Arum Lily. Here there are a fineness and 
clearness of texture that he-often lacks. The other 
large Still Life has beautifully painted dahlias and 
pears but is overloaded by a bravura of great brown 
drapery. Coarse paint in hatchings or corybantic 
swirls makes many of his pictures repellent on close 
examination. Yet always there remains an exemplary 
assurance in his approach. He is indeed an oddly 
unenglish artist. Sensibility and suggestiveness are 
our national characteristics in painting. Mr. Smith 
never asks the spectator to do the work. He puts his 
cards on the table. The two small landscapes and 
The Blue Dish, all early works, are among the best 
pictures in the show. Nude Asleep is a dazzling ex- 
ample of the vivacity with which his brush models, 
like a sculptor’s thumb, every contour. But he is 
above all a colourist, who attains a beautiful luminosity 
in the use of a rather restricted gamme of sultry 
colour. 


Committee for the Promotion of New Music 


It has always been a hard fight for a composer to 
gain recognition. Even men of outstanding talent 
have sometimes failed to get their works performed, 
and though the public now has far greater facilities 
for hearing music than ever before, the difficulties 
in the way of the young or unknown composer are 
if anything greater. In the eighteenth century, a 
young musician could generally succeed in attaching 
himself to one of the numerous private orchestras 
maintained by patrons, or to the local opera, and gain 
experience by playing, conducting and writing pieces 
that he could at least get tried out. It is this ex- 
perience—so indispensable where orchestral writing 
is concerned—that it is so difficult for the composer 
of to-day to acquire. How is he to make any progress 
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if he never hears his compositions played? The 
Committee for the Promotion of New Music was 
formed to give composers, not yet recognised or 
unjustly neglected, a chance of having their works 
played before a private audience, and if they prove 
to be of sufficient merit, to help in getting a public 
performance. The second experimental rehearsal 
organised by the Committee took place last week at 
the Royal College of Music. Three works were 
rehearsed and performed. Francis Chagrin’s Piano 
Concerto was certainly the most ambitious; and 
in some ways the most attractive of the three. One 
felt this composer to be a musician of talent and ex- 
perience, whose work deserves to be more widely 
known. The last movement in particular with its 
catchy tune—reminding one a little of Jean Frangaix, 
but lacking his neatness and subtlety—would certainly 
be popular. The same cannot be said of Humphrey 
Searle’s “‘ Night Music,” though this was the most 
interesting of the new works. The style is modelled 
on that of Webern, the writing is entirely contra- 
puntal, and, apart from the strings, the instruments 
have solo parts throughout. Mr. Searle writes with 
logic and clarity, and his piece was musically satisfying 
by reason of its unity of style. All he needs now is 
to develop his own musical personality, and free 
himself from the inflyences which have guided him 
up to the present. Norman Del Mar’s Flute Con- 
certo was a strange mixture of merits and defects : 
excellent, if rather heavy, orchestration, good writing 
for the solo instrument, a sense of form, and genuine 
romantic feeling; but a style derived from Wagner 
and Strauss, lack of individuality, and a failure to 
understand, or at any rate to reproduce, the character 
of a Concerto. 


Correspondence 
GERMAN PRISONERS 


S1r,—The Allied camps for German prisoners of 
war, as Critic has told us in your issue of January 8th, 
are run by a few efficient Nazi officers, and one of 
Critic’s friends believes that most complete Nazi 
places in the world are Allied prisoner of war camps. 
This report is appalling. Peace in Europe can only be 
expected if the minds of the German people undergo 
a complete change, becoming converted to human and 
European conceptions of life. This act of conversion 
can be brought about only by the German nation 
itself from inside, and German leaders and teachers 
must be the guides on the path of this spiritual 
revolution. Foreign nationals appealing to the German 
people will find no response. The hoiding of many 
thousand Germans in Allied camps, however, gives 
the Allies a unique opportunity of helping the German 
people in the redemption from the Nazi course by 
sorting out and preparing men who are or may be made 
suitable for performing a part in the re-education of 
the German nation. For a start, our authorities should 
select 50-100 German prisoners, especially those who 
can prove that they have actively opposed Nazidom 
in the past, and place them together in a special camp, 
where they can live under preferential conditions. Here 
they should be trained by British people of inter- 
national outlook and experience and by German 
political refugees who could also give advice for 
selecting suitable prisoners. Persons such as the 
brave Frau Litten, who has lectured all over the 
country with the greatest success during the last few 
years, could here do very useful work. The training 
should take place with the greatest care on 4a 
thoroughly worked out syllabus. Subjects of the 
course would be modern European history, economics 
and political science, peaceful achievements of human 
civilisation, the truth about Nazidom and its theories, 
also the technique of speaking and teaching. All 
these subjects should be taught and discussed 
in a conciliatory and genuinely international spirit. 
When these 50-100 men have thus been thoroughly 
educated for several months, another 300 should be 
sorted out and undergo similar training, again 
separately from the masses of the Nazi prisoners. 
Here the first 50-100 could collaborate with the 
British teachers and the German political refugees 
and live among their prisoner pupils as dormitory 
captains and group leaders, advising them and sharing 
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their discussions. This scheme could be extended 
again and again and thousands of German prisoners 
might by, inspired by the ideas of democracy and by 
the knowledge of other peoples’ mode of living, 
subjects, which have been kept aloof from them for the 
Jast ten years. Thus a large nucleus of leaders and 
teachers for the re-education of the German nation 
could be prepared. Such action would mean a positive 
contribution of the Allies to the rebuilding of a peace- 
ful Europe, whereas the present state in the prisoner 
of war camps, as reported by Critic, reveals a complete 
insensibility to one of our finest opportunities. 
JANE RICHARDSON 
The Abbot’s House, Butcher Row, 
Shrewsbury. 

























SOUTH TYROL 


Sir,—Many people like myself who realise how 
important an independent Austria will be for a lasting 
peace in Europe, will, I am sure, have noticed with 
gratification that your journal rightly drew attention 
to the strategical and political importance of the South 
Tyrol. As is well known, this area with its half a 
million inhabitants has remained Austrian, despite 
all the vicious and brutal attempts of the Fascists 
to Italianise it. 

That great authority on Central European affairs, 
Professor Seton Watson, already at the time of the 
Paris Peace Conference pointed out the injustice 
of drawing the frontier line so as to include the South 
Tyrol in Italy. At the time when the Fascists were 
busy acquiring an empire in Abyssinia, many ancient 
South Tyrolese peasant families were forced to send 
their sons into the Italian army. to fight. There 
was no alternative. It is a fact that some of the first 
troops to enter Addis Ababa were South Tyrolese. 
It cannot be said that any of these men fought with 
enthusiasm to build up an empire for their oppressors. 
Those that returned from Abyssinia (many of them 
disabled) did their best to settle down again in their 
ive country, despite the cynical attempts of both 
itler and Mussolini to push them out. 

Many of these South Tyrolese still remain in their 
native country, and most of those who were ejected 
nave not gone further north than Innsbruck. The 
Nazis have now taken over “ military administra- 
ion” of the whole area. The Allies have a great 
pportunity of applying the principles of the Atlantic 
hatter by restoring the South Tyrolese who have 
illed the soil there for hundreds of years and by 
vining up once more South Tyrol with North Tyrol 
znd Austria. It would be an act which would con- 
ince not only the Austrians and Yugoslavs, but 













even many Germans that the Allics—unlike Hitler— 
intend to keep their promises. 
JAMES PATRICK 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY 


Sir,—In your article “How are we liberating 
Italy?” you say that “‘ The Badoglio administration has 
shown no sign of any ability or willingness either to 
purge the portion of liberated Italy under its control 
of secret Fascist groups or—still more important— 
to deal with the country’s increasing economic chaos, 
shortage of commodities, growth of black markets, 
complete disintegration of railways, post and telegraphs 
and spreading unemployment.” 

Previous to this statement you speak of the appalling 
muddle and confusion made by AMGOT, who re- 
instate former Fascist officials after they had been 
dismissed by the Security officers. It seems plain to 
me that Badoglio, in view of the action of AMGOT, 
finds himself faced with a dilemma, and although I do 
not entirely agree with him, I am inclined to think 
that he acts according to the examples set by 
AMGOT. We must not forget that the Badoglio 
administration does not enjoy the freedom of action 
which is so necessary to govern. 

When you say that “liberated Italy cannot be 
rescued from material and moral disintegration which 
is overwhelming it until an administration—however 
provisional—is formed which can evoke some popular 
enthusiasm and support ” and that “ such a lead can 
only come from a Popular Front” I feel that this 
would be a very poor and unsatisfactory solution. 
It is a well-known fact to us Italians that in southern 
Italy there are not many men who could claim to 
represent, even in a small way, the true feeling of the 
Italian people. Even if we agree that Croce is a leading 
philosopher, as a politician we must admit that he is 
a nonentity. As for Count Sforza, allowing that he 
has been once the Foreign Minister of Italy in the 
Giolitti Government, that he was an able diplomat 
and that he has opposed Fascism from its early days, 
I would like to point out that to the young generation 
of Italy Sforza is unknown, and he therefore cannot 
claim the support of the masses. While the industrial 
part of Italy, where the real political pulse of the 
country is to be found, is under the German 
occupation I don’t think that it is advisable to 
have what you call “an administration—however 
provisional—which can evoke some popular enthusiasm 
and support.” 

I have left the problem of the Monarchy and 
Republic to be my last subject. First of all, being a 
Christian Democrat myself, I would like to say that 
Don Sturzo has always been a republican at heart 
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and not leaning towards the Monarchy like other 
Italian politicians who are recently convert to 
republicanism. Victor Emmanuel III has a great 
responsibility for Fascism, his son the Prince of 
Piedmont is also, for various reasons, not much liked 
by the Italians, but there is always a possibility of 
a Regency. I think that it is in the interest of all 
concerned in the future of Europe that this problem of 
Monarchy or Republic should only be solved when the 
whole of Italy is free to chose her own form of govern- 
ment. 

Italy at this very moment is not in a position to make 
hasty decisions but she must, as in the old Latin 
saying, “‘ make haste slowly ” (Festina Lente). 

ANDREA SIMONI 


NATURAL BEAUTY 


S1x,—The bargain concluded between the Admiralty 
and Mr. Butlin, the holiday-camp promoter, concerning 
the site near Criccieth, is only the latest of a number 
of glaring instances where amenities have been or are 
to be destroyed by departmental action, and at least 
two very bad cases seem to have escaped publicity. 
The Ministry of Supply (Timber Production Depart- 
ment) has been guilty of irremediable destruction at 
celebrated beauty-spots in Wales and Westmorland, 
and there will be much chagrin and futile anger when 
travel restrictions are removed and the public is able 
to revisit beloved scenes. 

At Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire, the once 
magnificent view from the main road by the Hafod 
Arms Hotel has been half-ruined. On the opposite 
side of the ravine, above and below the bend where 
the Rheidol changes its course from south to west, 
the precipitous slopes have been denuded of the 
scrub oak which until two or three years ago com- 
pletely clothed them. The timber has been burnt for 
charcoal in nearby ovens, though surely suitable wood 
for the purpose was available in places that have no 
outstanding prospect to spoil. Not content with this, 
the Department began in the late summer of 1942 Io 
hew down the fine tall timber (mostly larch) a litu? 
way up the Pont Erwyd road from the hotel mentioned. 
These conifers can be replaced within a generation, of 
course, but not so the oaks, and to plant firs and pines 
in their place would change the character of the gorge, 
even when the new trees were well grown. 

The other act of barbarism referred to has sadly 
diminished the glory of that famous vista of the 
Langdale Pikes with Blea Tarn in the foreground. 
An integral part of that view, so dear to many 
thousands of mountain-lovers and so often depicted 
by artists, was the wood on the west side of the tarn ; 
but the Ministry has cut down nearly all the trees. 
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{t was no recent plantation, for it is marked on the 
six-inch map as. originally surveyed in 1859-60, and 
the difference can hardly be credited except by those 
who have visited the spot both before and after the 
felling. 
Jack Woop 

35 Woodstock Road, ‘ 

Birmingham 13. 


UNRRA 

Sir,—Would you please allow me to make the 
following comments on your article headed “ Supplies 
for UNRRA ” of January 29th ? 

1. The Skoda Works, until the Nazi occupation 
(i.e. until March 15th, 1939), never worked for the 
rearming of Hitler ; on the contrary, up to the above- 
mentioned date they had always strictly followed 
the policy of Czechoslovak national defence, which 
excluded from armament deliveries all totalitarian 
States, especially Germany. Hitler seized the 
Skoda Works and their enormous war-production 
capacity only as a consequence of the unfortunate 
Munich events of autumn, 1938. 

2. It is incorrect to allege that Mr. Antonin Fried 
was managing director of the Skoda Works, because 
he never was. For some years prior to 1938 he was 
one of several commercial managers of this company, 
from which h: went, in 1938, to the Vitkovice Mines, 
Steel and Ironwork Corporation. 

3. The notion “‘ Managing Director ” as it is under- 
stood in English law is not known in Czcchoslovak 
Jaw. The nearest analogy—roughly corresponding to 
“‘ Administrateur délégué ” in French law—is usually 
in the practice of Czechoslovak joint stock companies 
the “ Acting Member of the Board of Directors ” 
(who represents the majority of shareholders). Being 
the last acting member of the board of directors of 
the Skoda Works in the just mentioned sense before 
the Nazi occupation, I have been asked by the 
Czechoslovak Government in London to send you 
this letter, the contents of which have been accordingly 
avinworised by the Czechoslovak Government. 

EDUARD OUTRATA 

59, Furzecroft, 

George Street, W.1. 

{We took the description of Mr. Fried’s status in 
the Skoda Works from the identical paragraph which 
appeared in the Times and other daily papers. If 
it was inaccurate the responsibility lies presumably 
. with UNRRA’s publicity officer and not with us. 
Our concern was not with Mr. Fried’s personal record, 
of which we know nothing, but rather with the fact 
that as a former official of the armaments ring he 
had a background which did not seem to us a 


good qualification for the work of rehabilitation. — 


We are glad to print Dr. Outrata’s statement that 
neither Skoda nor other Czech firms sold arms to 
Germany or other totalitarian States.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


THREE GENERATIONS 


Sir,—In the course of his patronising and fortuitous 
comparison of Lady Oxford, Mr. J. L. Hodson and 
myself in a book review, Mr. Richard Coventry 
stated that I “sided with those who voted against 
King and Country” between the wars. Sir, one 
may stomach being called an“ intellectual,” a “ rather 
ineffective poet” or even one of a lost generation 
finding its soul, because these are your reviewer’s 
surmises. But to be said to have sided with those 
exuberant revolutionaries (or were they under- 
graduates ?) who cast votes against King and Country 
raises a question of fact: and I must deny that I 
played on any such side or was even an interested 
spectator. 

JOHN PUDNEY 


Sir,—Mr. Richard Coventry makes the following 
statement: “ By modern political standards she is; 
of course, a dangerous sentimentalist, demanding 
chivalry to the German enemy long after the little 
Welshman taught us that democracies are saved only 
when the German pips squeak.”” (My italics.) 

Mr. Lloyd George was not the author of this odious 
expression. It was the invention of Sir Eric Geddes. 
It would be impossible for anyone who knows 
Mr. Lloyd George to imagine that it was his. Sir 
Eric Geddes has other claims to fame. The most 
disastrous policy perhaps ever followed by the 
Treasury was known as the G:ddes Axe. 

Mr. Coventry says of Mr. Lloyd George that “ his 
dynamic has done away with the possibility of style 
as Asquith represented it in politics and his wife in 
society.” . This statement has no foundation. Of 
course, Mr. Asquith’s political genius was reflected in 
a certain style. So is Mr. Lloyd George’s and 
Mr. Churchill’s. But each style is as different and 
as valuable as the man, and no one of them could be 
truly said to have closed an era. 

Talking of style, why does Mr. Coventry keep on 
referring to “ the little Welshman”? I am sure Lady 
Oxford never does. 

The Master’s Lodgings, 

JANET BEVERIDGE 
University College, 
Oxford. 
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“OPERA NIGHTS” 


Sir,—The welcome news that we are to have 
whole series of “ Opera Nights” from Mr.’ Ernesr 
Newman prompts me to reply to his complaint thar, 
in my recent review, I did not explain how “ photo- 
graphs of the most recent Continental productions. . . 
could have been obtained in wartime.” Two recent 
books on the Soviet Theatre, by Messrs. Van Gyseghem 
and McLeod, contained many photographs of opera 
production in Russia; while I do not know their 
source, I should be surprised if the Society for 
Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. were unable to 
help. And surely photographs of «the pre-Nazi 
German stage must be available in this country, 
where several of the most able producers continued 
their work after 1933 ? 

The portrait of Tetrazzini as “ dear little Lakmé” 
is, of course, delicious, but it has appeared in most of 
the standard guides to opera already. One hoped for 
something newer to: match the freshness of 
Mr. Newman’s text. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


FOR RELIEF ABROAD 


S1r,—Great voluntary organisations in this country 
which constitute the Council and Conference of 
British Societies for Relief Abroad are now making 
active preparations to assist in such relief work abroad 
as they may be asked to undertake at the request of 
the military or other authorities. The forms of relief 
which they are preparing to undertake include the 
provision of skilled medical, nursing, welfare and such 
other types of personnel and teams as they may be 
called upon to provide. : 

Some societies will have to make special appeals to 
the public in order to meet the expenses of this new 
work. All such appeals will carry the statement that 
they have been approved by the Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad, which was defined in 
Parliament as “ the officially recognised body through 
which the plans and activities of British Voluntary 
Organisations can be co-ordinated.” 

May we through the courtesy of your columns, 
inform your readers that all appeals thus approved are 
in aid of relief operations planned officially and may 
be supported without risk of encouraging competitive 
or wasteful effort ? 

WILLIAM GOODE, 
Chairman of the Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad 
MARGARET FALMOUTH, 
Deputy Chairman 
45, Great Peter Street, London, S.W.1. - 
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Two Novels by 


JEAN ROSS 


STRANGERS 
UNDER OUR ROOF 


“Miss Jean Ross writes with a 
sharpness of sense and a feminine 
allusiveness of 
between them enable her... to 
bring off a subtle effect of comedy. 
At its best the comedy she achieves 
in this latest novel has a delicate and 


WOMEN IN EXILE 


**A richer and much more inter- 
esting piece of work than the run 


“ Outstanding. . its chief character 
is strikingly good.” 
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Biography of a women sculptor. 
*“An enchanting portrait .. . 
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and cultural circles of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

—John o’ London's 
“A fascinating story, skilfully 
reconstructed and delightfully 
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the World 


The Russian people during the 
year Moscow to Stalingrad as 
seen by a correspondent of C.B.S. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


How — how varied and agreeable, are the 
ricies Of English historical literature. Perhaps 
not quite.so copious as the French ; but there is 
no other literature that compares with 
ours in this respect. And yet I doubt if many of 
ys realise what delightful and diverse reading 
there is to be had : so many works infinitely more 
worth reading than the trash of which there seems 
to be more than ever in wartime, or at any rate 
fewer works of quality to keep it in place. Yet 
there are classics of our literature which few 
enough have heard of, let alone read. How many 
have read Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
or his autobiography, or Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s, or Hervey’s Memoirs, or the Verney 
Letters ? 

Horace Walpole knew a good thing when he 
saw one and pounced upon Clarendon’s Life 
when it appeared. He wrote to Montagu, on 
July 19th, 1759, “Have you read my Lord 
Clarendon ? I am enchanted with it; “tis very 
incorrect, but I think more entertaining than his 
History. It makes me quite out of humour with 
other mémoires.”” (He meant his own.) It is true 
that Clarendon’s Life is in some ways a finer work 
even than the History, and at the same time it is 
far less well known. There are several reasons 
for this ; the chief, perhaps, being that Clarendon 
did not intend the Life for publication, buf for 
the private instruction of his children, and so he 
plundered the completed Life to enrich the History. 
Most of the famous character sketches in the 
History really come out of the autobiography. 
What Clarendon did was to leave the latter a 
torso, by robbing it of much of what he had 
written about the Civil War and Commonwealth 
period ; though the latter part, from the Restora- 
tion onwards, is very full. The result is that we 
are left with only half of what would have been 
perhaps the finest of English autobiographies, if 
we had it complete. 

All the same, the Life, even as we have it, is a 
wonderful book. Clarendon wrote it when his 
powers were at their height, freed from the daily 
preoccupations of politics by his second and final 
exile from the country. The taste for character- 
drawing, which they did so well in the seventeenth 
century, had grown upon him since his original 
composition of the History twenty years before ; 
now he could let himself go, and the most fully- 
developed portraits all belong to this period. 
Since he was not writing for publication, he could 
afford to be far more frank than in the History, 
where one of his main objects was to defend 
Charles I. Clarendon’s deep-seated loyalty 
prevented him from being too outspoken—besides, 
he had the essential justice of mind and devotion 
t0 truth of the real historian; but the Life is 
much more revealing of the hidden causes of 
events as he saw them. The sense of the play of 
personalities is absorbing; the somewhat pon- 
derous politician turns out to be a subtler psycho- 
logist than the nimble wits that got him turned 
out of power. There is an exquisite feeling for 
the atmosphere of that delicate, fragrant time 
before the Civil War when such personalities 
as Falkland, Sidney Godolphin, Selden, Chilling- 
worth, George Herbert, Nicholas Ferrar, had come 
to flower. Most of the. had been friends of 
Clarendon’s—close friei..!s .o whom his mind and 
heart were attuned. No wonder he was a Jaudator 
temporis acti, who spent much of his activity 
in politics on trying to make those good days come 
again, and when that failed him spent his last 
years in the dream of what that time had been, out 
of which he recalled those figures of the past with 
all their rich, warm colouring and made them live 
again for us and for posterity. Above all, his Life 
is, what an autobiography should be, a complete 
Portrait of his own personality, with all his quali- 
ies and limitations. his fidelity, integrity, honesty, 
his ability and courage, his warmth of heart— 
and the truly monumental! self-satisfaction which 
annot but astonish the modern reader. 

I dare to disagree with that great scholar Firth 













that Clarendon was “one of the 


abilities to the highest political office.”” He came 
from a good country family, well-connected— 
his uncle and patron was Lord Chief Justice. The 
King himself wrote him a letter of recommenda- 
tion as a lad to Magdalen College, of which the 
President, for some odd reason, took no notice ; 
and so Magdalen lost the chance of having a 
second historian hardly inferior to Gibbon. He 
made a match which brought him an estate, and as 
he says himself, lived as a barrister in good style, 
much above that of other lawyers. He kept the 
best company and enjoyed the patronage of the 
great. He “well knew how to cultivate those 
advantages”, beginning with the confidence 
Laud had in him. (There is a most life-like and 
characteristic description of the Archbishop walk- 
ing in his garden at Lambeth on the occasion 
when the young lawyer, so like him, told him 

i how unpopular he was and how much 

this was due to the sharpness and inconsiderateness 
of his manner. Laud blushed for himself, and, 
taking it like a man, had a particular regard for 
and trust in his young acquaintance ever after). 

True, Clarendon was not an aristocrat, but a 
gentleman at a time when the gentry were extend- 
ing their power and influence in the State beyond 
all expectation or precedent. It was that upward 
surge of power, a shift of social forces, which lay 
behind the Civil War, and of which Clarendon had 
no notion. Just like an actor in these events, he 
saw it all in personal terms, the mistakes of the 
King on one side, the aggressions of Parliament on 
the other. It makes him all the easier and more 
congenial reading. 

In spite of all his years of exile, twenty-one 
altogether,. Clarendon remained always the 
country-bred Englishman with his roots deep in 
the life of his country. From the very beginning 
of the Life one notices this theme, as one does 
in the History: the different characters of 
English counties, their differences in custom, 
cultivation, even in weights and measures. This is 
so much taken for granted, that it is not developed 
as a theme; but it is always there in the back- 
ground. Clarendon’s father, a Wiltshire country 
gentleman, served in the last Parliaments of 
Elizabeth, but after the Queen’s death was never 
in London again, though he lived for thirty years 
after; his wife, to whom he was married above 
forty years, was never in London in her life. 

The wisdom and frugality of that time being 
such that few gentlemen made journeys to London, 
or any other expensive journeys, but upon important 
business, and their wives never; by which provi- 
dence they enjoyed and improved their estates in 
the country, and kept good hospitality in their 
houses, brought up their children well, and were 
beloved by their neighbours. 

Clarendon was always an old-fashioned man in 
his prejudices, not the worse for being a bit out 
of date, a belated Elizabethan. 

There is no more convincing country-note than 
his story of how he was just reading to his father 
the passage in Camden’s Annals about that John 
Felton who affixed the Papal Bull of Excommuni- 
cation upon the Bishop of London’s door “‘ when 
a person of the neighbourhood knocked at the 
door, and being called in, told his father that a 
post was then passed through the village to 
Charleton, the house of the Earl of Berkshire,” 
with the news of the assassination of Buckingham 
by another John Felton. Clarendon deplored the 
influence of women in politics at Court, dating 
from Buckingham’s removal and the emergence 
of Henrietta Maria; and no wonder when you 
consider the disastrous effect of that French 
bitch—a veritable Madame de Portes in a higher 
position—upon the country’s affairs, or of 
Charles II’s seraglio, which Clarendon had even 
more personal reason to resent. One suddenly 
realises as never before that the Elizabethan Age, 
to which he looked back as an ideal, was a 
thoroughly masculine society; only one woman 
had her hand in politics then (and what a hand ! 
there was no room for any others). 

Clarendon’s psychological insight is nowhere 


rr 


better displayed than in his account of the 
personal relations of Falkland and Culpepper 
with the King and Queen. Falkland was com- 
pliant enough with the weakness and humours of 
smaller men, where there was no question of 
flattery : 

Yet towards the King, who many times obstinately 
adhered to many conclusions which did not naturally 
result from good premises, and did love to argue 
many things to which he would not so positively 
adhere, he did not practise that condescension, 
but contradicted him with more bluntness, and 
by sharp sentences . . . and of this his majesty often 
complained ; and cared less to confer with him in 
private, and was less persuaded by him than his 
affairs, and the other’s great parts and wisdom, would 
have required. 

But what a condemnation this is of Charles really ; 
he preferred to listen to Culpepper, who told him 
what he liked to hear, and whose judgment was 
less good even than the King’s. 

And then a reflection occurs to one about 
Clarendon’s rotund, elaborate style: those long 
involved sentences, with all the parentheses, are 
precisely fitted to express the compiexity of the 
psychological situation. Better indeed than a 
modern style, which would split up the qualifica- 
tions into separate sentences, where Clarendon is 
able to carry them along with the statements they 
qualify. Nor is his style for al! its richness with- 
out edge ; people can be ticked off very precisely 
in a subordinate clause. There is the Earl of 
St. Albans, who visits Clarendon in a crisis 
“with all those compliments, professions and 
protestations, which were natural, and which he 
did really believe everybody else thought to be 
very sincere; for he had that kindness for 
himself, that he thought everybody did believe 
him.” Then when Clarendon had got through 
the crisis, Henrietta Maria was gracious enough 
to him, “and from that time there did never 
appear any want of kindness in the queen towards 
him, whilst -he stood in no need of it, nor until it 
might have done him good.” There was the 
treacherous Coventry, “who had never paid a 
civility to any worthy man, but as it was a 
disobligation to another whom he cared less for’; 
or the slippery Shaftesbury, “who was good at 
looking into other men’s offices.” 

But one must not give the impression that 
Clarendon was in any way peevish, though the 
Life was written as a defence of his career and 
actions; nothing is more remarkable than his 
Magnanimity, in spite of being traduced and 
hounded out of public life. He does indeed 
betray a particular sensitiveness about the mimicry 
of him which brought him into ridicule at the 
easily amused, cynical, heartless Court of 
Charles II: and one remembers the scene of 
that scapegrace Harry Killigrew with the bellows 
for the great seal and the poker for the mace, 
strutting behind the pompous old Chancellor. 
What a target he must have presented to those 
wits and rakes, not to mention the royal mistresses, 
with his smugness and _ self-satisfaction, his 
honesty and integrity. And yet he was right : such 
qualities would never have been allowed to bring 
him down at the Court of Elizabeth, and after 
such services to the monarchy. It is not.for 
nothing that the Stuarts became a byword for 
ingratitude. 

Evelyn describes the portraits of his friends 
that the Chancellor had hung in the days of his 
glory upon the walls of Clarendon House. For 
consolation in exile, setting out upon his travels 
from the Scilly Islands where he had begun to 
write his great History, in Jersey walking upon 
the sands in the evening with the Governor, the 
day’s work over, or in the hot streets of Madrid, 
at Montpellier in his last and final exile, Clarendon 
loved to turn back in his mind to the garden at 
Great Tew—and remember the friends of his 
youth, lingering over their names and virtues. 
To his love .or them we owe the unfading fresh- 
ness, the beauty of his two great books: into 
them both there comes the scent of the musk, 
the roses and thyme of that Cotswold garden in 
the high summer of the early seventeenth century. 

A. L. ROWSE 
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IMPERFECTIBLE MAN 


Man and Literature. By NORMAN NICHOLSON. 
S.C.M. Press. 10s. 6d. 


This is a stimulating book which pleases and 
annoys one by its simplification of issues. Written 
for a popular audience, it is an examination of 
what Mr. Nicholson calls two dwindling modern 
assumptions about the nature of Man as they are 
conveyed, first in the writings of Shaw, Wells 
and Galsworthy, and later in the work of 
Lawrence, Hemingway, Faulkner, Kafka and the 
younger poets. We have been dominated by the 
idea of man being responsible only to society; 
and later by the Romantic notion of man as a 
child of nature. As a Christian, Mr. Nicholson 
opposes both these conceptions. He hesitates to 
apply “the Christian yardstick” to these writers. 
(One would like to know precisely what the phrase 
means and the value of the application.) On the 
one hand, he enjoys novels and plays too much 
to nag them consistently with the dogmas of the 
Fall, Original Sin and Redemption; on the 
other, he has a convenient formula which runs 
together materialism, liberalism, evolution, pro- 
gress, frustration and disaster. One can only 
reply that if the liberal philosophy has abused 
human nature by thinking too highly of it, the 
achievements of this philosophy “have been 
opposed at every turn by the elaborate apathy 
and pessimism of religion; what the liberal mind 
did was to release the will in man and his creative 
forces. Heresy has been humane; if it is now 
out of date one turns to the young, brilliant and 
disappointed Catholic school of writers, to find 
none of the traditional Christian feeling for “ men 
of goodwill.” The ill-will or will-lessness of man 
is their subject. And we seem to be offered a 
bleak choice between the prim retirement of the 
almshouse and a world of seedy and whining self- 


’ torture where the hunted soul scuffles along, close 


to the wall, seeking occasions for pain, disgust 
and remorse. Compared with this future, the 
despised spectacle of energy and moral struggle 
does seem to have its points. 

I wish Mr. Nicholson had been more explicit 
about his religious position. Despite the disciples 
of Maritain, the libéral assumptions are not to be 
dismissed as though their ultimate purpose was to 
make the delivery of vacuum cleaners easier; nor 
are they invalidated by the fact that the delivery 
of vacuum cleaners has been turned into the 
delivery of bombs. It is one thing to argue that 
H. G. Wells does not believe in original sin; but 
that does not mean he has ceased to believe in the 
existence of evil or the value of conflict—see The 
Tune Machine and The Island of Dr. Moreau. 
He does believe we should struggle against the 
original ape. As for the eventual extinction of 
art and intellect which was suggested by Mr. 
in Back to Methuselah, that idea is not 
confined to material perfectionists: it is to be 
found among metaphysicians and the religious. 
If Freud is a rationalist, he has shown us that 
cur ethics are sustained by the dynamism of 
myths—a claim that is made also by Christians. 
Mr. Nicholson ought to have made his Christian 
posiuon clear and to let us know what he allows 
and what he doesn’t. F 

Like Marxist and psychological criticism, Mr. 
Nicholson’s is not (as he admits) literary criticism. 
It goes back to the birth pangs, but cannot tell 
us whether a book is good or bad. The degree 
of belief in an author is as fortuitous and complex 
as his historical environment. His one certain debt 
is to literary tradition; his only claim to our atten- 
tion is talent. Here Mr. Nicholson is at his best 
because he enjoys literature. He loves the 
vitality of Mr. Polly; he deplores Hemingway’s 
philosophy, but admires his astonishing power of 
coming equably and closely to the ripple of the 
animal impulses in his people; he is enchanted by 
Shaw’s style and power of argument, and rightly 
points out that the liberal gift of argument is the 
peculiar achievement of that generation. Natur- 
ally, he makes what he can of the Catholic in- 
heritance of Joyce, and writes with illuminating 
pleasure of Ulysses and the stories; but when one 


Shaw 


’ 1835: 


looks back on Joyce, one thing stands out. It 
is especially noticeable in Dubliners. Bloom, 
like Kipps, introduced a new class to literature, 
Joyce and the early Wells are a good deal closer 
together than Joyce afid Kafka. On the modern 
poets, if one excepts his two or three pages on 


Yeats, whose magnificent pride he greatly admires, . 


Mr. Nicholson is disappointing. His shrewdest 
blows are directed in an amusing comparison of 
Omar Khayyam and A. E. Housman; though I 
cannot agree that the vogue of the former was 
due to a purely Victorian scepticism. The other- 
worldly can never bring themselves to believe that 
the tradition of human icism is immensely 
ancient, rich and honourable. Altogether, this 
book is a fresh, ingenious and good-natured piece 
of provocation. V. S. PritcHETT 


THUCYDIDES 


The History of the Peloponnesian War, 
edited in translation by Sir R1icHaRD LIVING- 
STONE. World’s Classics. 3s. 

An abridged version of the eight books of the 
history of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides 
has now been included in a single volume in 
the World’s Classics. Crawley’s translation has 
been used, and Sir Richard Livingstone has 
written an introduction and introduced a series 
of brief notes into the text, indicating the general 
course of the narrative. Both introduction and 
notes are designed to “‘enable a person who knows 
little of Greek history to read him” (Thucydides) 
“without difficulty.” Both are admirable; I do 
not see, indeed, how they could have been bettered. 

Macaulay wrote in his Diary of February 27th, 
“This day I finished Thucydides, after 
reading him with inexpressible interest and 
admiration. He is the greatest historian that ever 
lived.” Two later entries repeat the verdict. It 
is difficult not to agree with Macaulay, especially 
as Thucydides has for us an interest which cannot 
have been present in the same measure for him, 
the interest of acute topicality. Later in the 
century Fitzgerald said, ‘“‘ I can’t say I care much 
for the Greeks and their peddling quarrels ; one 
must go to Rome for wars.” I doubt whether 
he would say so to-day, for continually, as one 
reads, one is reminded of the history of the last 
twenty years. Reading Thucydides is, indeed, 
like viewing one’s own times through a pair of 
inverted field glasses; everything is very small 
and very remote, but also very clear and distinct. 
The impression of remoteness is strengthened by 
the attitude of the historian. Thucydides had— 
I am quoting Sir Richard Livingstone—‘ that gift 
of objectivity which the Greeks possessed above 
all peoples of standing outside events and reflecting 
them like a mirror; of viewing, as it were,the earth 
from a different planet.”’ One by one the familiar 
issues of our own time make their appearance with 
such persistent regularity that it is impossible not 
to be reminded of Hegel’s lamentable verdict that 
““the only thing men learn from history is that 
men learn nothing from history.” 

There are the causes of war; what are they ? 
Thucydides’s answer is unequivocal; they are 
fear and greed. Neither Athens nor Sparta 
wanted war, they were driven to war by their fear 
of one another. The pattern is all too familiar. 
It is, as Sir Richard says, ‘‘ the classic and contin- 
ually recurring form of war—a gamble in futures, 
in which few fortunes are made and more lost.” 
There is the technique of aggression ; the advance 
preparations of the Athenians for their invasion 
of Sicily are extraordinarily reminiscent of the 
Nazi aggressions in Europe prior to 1939. So is 
the ruthlessness of Athenian power-politics. 

You know as well as we do that the question of 
right only arises between equals in power, and that 
the strong do what they can and the weak 
suffer what they must. . . . Of the gods we believe, of 
men we know, that it is the law of their nature to 
rule wherever they can. 

The words are those of the Athenian envoy 

speaking to the Melians ; they might have been 

taken from the speeches of any one of the Nazi 
leaders. There is the strategy of the conflict. 

The advantages of sea-power possessed by the 
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Athenians—they can land where they like; carry 
out a Commando raid and get away again—anj 
of the énterior lines enjoyed by the Spartan land 


power. There are the strands of the class war, 
the democrats looking to Athens and the oligarchs 
to Sparta, and of raeial antagonisms, Ionian; 
versus Dorians, interwoven with the main 
conflict. There are Quislings—Alcibiades is an 
obvious example, as he seeks to betray his country 
to the barbarians. There are the familiar accents 
of Imperialism: “ What you hold is, to speak 
frankly, a despotism; perhaps it was wrong to 
take it, but to let it go is unsafe.” The words 
are Pericles’s and they refer to the Athenian 
maritime Empire; they might have been Mr. 
Churchill’s on India. 

The list of parallels could be extended in- 
definitely. Different readers will inevitably be 
struck with the significance of different points, 
Here are three which abide in my own mind. 
First, that the parallel breaks down if we try to 
regard Athens as a democracy like our own. She 
was not at all like; she was active and aggressive; 
she was quick to act, perhaps too quick, and her 
Conservatives were all and always for peace. 
Also she assumed—what our democracy has never 
done—the obligation of deliberately educating her 
citizens, not only in the sense of giving them factual 
information and vocational skill, but of developing 
their sensibility and refining and enriching their 
spirit by the provision at public expense of monu- 
ments, shows and ceremonies, ‘‘ recreations for 
the spirit, games and festiva's, and beauty in our 
buildings,” as Pericles puts it. So far from creating 
beauty we are unable to bring ourselves to 
preserve what has come down to us. 

Secondly, there are the effects of war, and more 
particularly of class war, upon public morals. 
These are described with unforgettable force in 
the terrifying account of the class war in Corcyra 
in Book III, Chapters 82-84. Note two of Thucy- 
dides’ comments: first, “ war deprives men o 
their easy existence and is a rough teacher that 
brings most men’s dispositions down to the level 
of their circumstances”; and secondly, “ the 
cause of all these evils was love of power due to 
ambition and greed, which led to the rivalries 
from which party spirit sprang.” 

Thirdly, the onehint of a personal view that 
we can derive from this impersonal document, 
Thucydides’ hatred of excess. He shared to the 


full the instinctive view of the Greeks that 
hubris, overweening arrogance, will meet 
inescapably with doom. There is a_ moral 


machinery in the universe in whose wheels those 
who vaunt themselves above our human nature 
are entangled and destroyed. The application ofj 
this law is invoked against the demagogic poli- 
ticlans who brought Athens to her ruin; i 
modern application is obvious. 

C. E. M. Joap 


HEALTH AND COMMUNITY 


The Peckham Experiment. A Study of the 
living Structure of Society. By Innes H 
PEARSE, M.D., and Lucy H. Crocker, B.Sc 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


This book is the third of a series dealing with 
eighteen years’ work by a group of § scientists. 
The Case for Action, by Drs. Pearse and Scott 
Williamson, was published in 1931, and Biologist 
in Search of Material—to which the presen 
volume is a direct sequel—in 1938. In The Peck- 
ham Experiment little is said of the early year 
of the scientists’ work: the book is an accoun 
of the famous Pioneer Health Centre, with its 
membership of 650 to 1,000 families, for four 
and-a-half years from its opening early in 1935 
until September 1939. It is announced that th¢ 
fourth book in the series will deal with the scien 
tific principles upon which the experiment 35 
based, but these are also an important part 0 
the volume under review. 

The information gained from the work of th¢ 
Centre is interesting not only to biologists an 
the medical profession: its importance for ever 
person who is thinking about the foundations an 
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the shape of Society can hardly be exaggerated. 
From whatever angle we approach the problems 
whether educa i 


a ae pat ; 
and town planning " ciealaimninten, bedien- 


experts, 
trialists, parents, or individual citizens, we can 
jearn from the story of the Peckham Experiment. 
Its lessons are vital. 

Two main tendencies are revealed in all the 
discussions on post-war planning. There is the 
tendency towards communal living, which in its 
extreme form exalts every idea which is supposed 
to emanate from Russia, combined with a fancy 

| pi of a film-star life in vast press-a-button 
luxury flats; and there is a cry for the restoration 
of family life, the tendency to react against the 
collectivism, the totalitarianism, and the mechan- 
isation of life in the war years, which in its 
extreme form evokes a fancy picture of a secure, 
selfish, non-political life in detached and privately 
owned houses. Between these extremes are many 
sane and imaginative plans for living, but still too 
many evasions of questions which it is essential 
to answer. 

The group of scientists who were responsible 
for the Pioneer Health Centre were guilty of .no 
such evasions. They based their work on a 
fundamental conception of human values, and 
so far as they were able created the conditions for 
living according to those values. Their aim was 
the health of the family in Society, “health” in 
the sense of living fully: the Centre was designed, 
with the farm and holiday-home and camp which 
became an integral part of it, to provide “con- 
ditions in and through which the biological 
-potentiality of the family (could) find expression.” 
In their chapter on basic technique the authors 
say: “The mere fact . . . of basing any organisa- 
tion on the family-organism as a unit implies a 
new and unique orientation in modern society.” 

The Centre was designed for 2,000 families— 
about 7,500 persons, an interesting figure in view 
of the R.I.B.A. Planning Committee’s suggestion 
of 8,000 to 10,000 persons as a suitable community 
unit. Experience did not go beyond a member- 
ship of half this number, but the authors claim 
that the building was adequate for an experiment 
on the scale for which it was intended. A modern 
building of glass and concrete costing, with basic 
equipment, £38,000, the Centre provided for its 
two inter-dependent purposes—opportunity for 
the biologists to study the member families 
through physiological examinations, consultations, 
and observation of their free activities, and for 
the member families (for whom periodic health 
overhauls was a basic condition, and privilege, of 


membership) to have expert advice and guidance 
in all matters affecting health, and the enjoyment 
of an ideally equipped Community Centre. The 
aim was to provide for every normal spare-time 
activity from the cradle to the grave, from the 
babies’ nursery, and nursery school (and it was a 
matter for regret that a school for older children 
was not also part of the experiment), athletic and 
sedentary games, dress- » music, drama, 
debates, lectures and reading. Reading, however, 
is in its wrong place as a climax. The library is 
little mentioned, as is natural in a club where 
social life, physical growth and function were 
stressed. The licensed cafeteria and dance hall 
were popular, and the swimming bath (swimming 
was emphasised as a health-giving activity) was 
the central attraction. Self-help was the key- 
note of the organisation—self-reliance and initia- 
tive encouraged in members from their earliest 
years. Health and therapeutic services among 
many others included ante- and post-natal clinics, 
rehabilitation clinics, child guidance clinics, and 
holiday organisations. Unfortunately, like the 
Beveridge Plan, full employment was necessary for 
the success of the scheme, and this meant the 
exclusion of the “ social problem class.” 

The statistical material gathered by observation 
of this relatively prosperous section of London 
workers is valuable—and grim. To quote the 
simplest of the figures: the result of the first 
health overhaul of 1946 males and 1,965 females 
revealed 86 per cent. and 96 per cent. respectively 
with recognisable disorders. The story of the 
improvement in health, in physical and mental 
development, in corporate life and in family and 
social relationships, through the work of the 
Centre is a moving human story and a convinc- 
ing one. Only at moments does the reader pause 
and say: “But was it always thus?” “Isn’t this 
just a littke romanticised?” It is natural to 
photograph the Centre’s activities always in bright 
sunshine, to describe its successes in glowing 
terms, but here and there, almost hidden, are hints 
of the little troubles and worries which beset 
experiments in community. “Cork as a wall 
covering . . . proved . . . unsatisfactory owing to 
the attractive surface it offers to the penknives 
of the idle newcomer.” Exactly. ‘That the 
Centre adopted enlightened methods of dealing 
with its difficulties there can be no doubt, but 
the book would have been even more valuable if 
it had throughout discussed its failures with the 
frankness which marks the conclusion of the 
admirable chapter entitled “The Family Grows.” 

What, for the student of human society, are 
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the conclusions to be drawn from this enthralling 
book? Is health the creative ideal which will 
maintain a community centre? Is physical func- 
tion over-emphasised in this conception? Is the 
geographical unit the natural one for cultural 
groups? Granted an unanswerable case for 
family membership—the most valuable conclusion 
to be drawn from this work—what is to happen 
to the unmarried, the unattached, and the lonely? 
Have we, in the experiment of the Peckham 
Pioneers, a model for the community centres of 
the future? IRENE T. BARCLAY 


MOSCOW AND BERLIN 


Moscow Dateline. By Henry C. Cassipy. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Escape from Berlin. By CATHERINE KLEIN. 
Gollancz. 6s. 


Both of these books, though well above the 
average, rum true to type. The authors, one an 
American. foreign correspondent, and the other 
a Jewish refugee, tell stories we seem to have 
heard before, in a way we should expect. Mr. 
Cassidy, for example. He belongs to the world 
of news agencies, embassies, secretaries. Makes 
a famous scoop. Attends dinners. Eats caviare. 
Serves a cocktail with Persian vermouth in it. 
Plays poker games (list of the guests). And so on. 
All correspondents do these things, so why not 
Mr. Cassidy ? But why tell us about them ? We 
know, for one thing, already; and Mr. Cassidy 
isn’t the kind of journalist with an inner life on 
show ; he does it in a matter-of-fact way, even 
reluctantly. Moscow Dateline—inevitable title !— 
would be better without these concessions to red- 
hot reminiscence. 

For all that it is an interesting book. In 1941 
Mr. Cassidy was Moscow correspondent for the 
Associated Press of America, and when the Nazis 
invaded, he was enjoying a fortnight’s holiday on 
the Crimean coast. His description of the new 
“ Riviera’ mingles admiration and repulsion : 
too much to eat, too many nude bodies, too much 
rude health altogether—even the hotels were 
called sanatoriums. It might be a quack advertise- 
ment for Utopia. Had there been no invasion, 
no quick recall to Moscow, one wonders if Mr. 
Cassidy’s discovery of the Russian character 
would have been as evenly generous as it is. 
War made the difference, popped the queries 
back in their pigeon-holes. Like everyone else, 
he expected a walk-over, and as the weeks lengthen 
into months and resistance grows, so does Mr. 
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Cassidy’s enthusiasm. He saw the front line in 
winter, the. Moscow blitz, Iran, the Ukraine ; and 
what he didn’t see but learnt a great deal about—the 
battle of Stalingrad—produces one of the best 
chapters in the book. We tend to think of that 
momentous battle in terms only of heroism, but 
Mr. Cassidy gives us also the facts and says there 
was really no mystery about the German failure : 
they hadn’t, man for man and weapon for weapon, 
enough to defeat the Russians. They had made 
the mistake of dividing their forces before 
approaching Moscow, and Mannstein’s relief 
army (when it came) was met by even stronger 
counter-attacks. The whole story of the four- 
months’ battle—the Verdun of this war—is made 
admirably plain. Mr. Cassidy’s strong point as a 
journalist is a level-headed and vivid appreciation 
of the facts. 

His scoop of two letters from Stalin, each the 
equivalent of a Churchill speech, gave him a 
position of importance not only in Moscow but 
in inter-Allied relations; and this position he 
seems to have used modestly and well. How 
wide, in fact, the division between Russia and 
ourselves had become when the cry for a second 
front was at its loudest, the reader will probably 
discover for the first time when he comes to 
Mr. Cassidy’s account of it. He concludes with 
a chapter on Russian post-war aims which 
is worth pondering. 

Moscow Dateline is remarkably sensitive to the 
political atmosphere, but misses, it seems to me, 
that understanding of the ordinary mass of people 
which makes us turn to books on Russia. After 
reading it we are still in the dark about most 
things ; Mr. Cassidy is very sensible about the 
Russians, but not in the end very enlightening. 
Escape from Berlin hasn’t the solid merit of Moscow 
Dateline, and even more it is one of a long list 
of similar escape books. It does, though, give 
one the feel of life in Berlin as it was experienced 
by a non-Aryan woman until 1942, when she 
escaped through Switzerland to England. No 
atrocities or concentration camp, but the grinding 
restrictions and pariah fears seem almost as bad. 

We must not travel in trains, must not sit down 
in buses or tubes, are not allowed to use a tele- 
phone, either in phone boxes or in private houses. 

We will be severely punished should we have 

sufficient impudence to carry a walking stick, linger 

in front of a shop-window, or disgrace a public 
convenience with our undesirable presence. 


No police protection or medical aid except from 


Jews, a yellow star to be worn always, forced 
labour, forced lodging. That is Berlin in Sep- 


tember 1941. Afterwards, things got rapidly worse. 
This appalling picture, revealed in quiet terms, 
is the core, as it were, of a persecution mania 
shared, actively or passively, by évery German. 
Mourning may not be worn; Goebbels says the 
Opera House has been bombed, so one passes 
with a hurried guilt the familiar untouched build- 
ing ; what were those screams last night ?—+ssh, 
there weren’t any. We get an idea from Frau 
Klein of what it was like. Her book gives the 
impression of a day-to-day diary; but how, .in 
fact, could such a record have been kept and then 
smuggled out ? I am not throwing doubts on the 
general truthfulness of Escape from Berlin, but this 
is a point that the author and the publisher should 
make clear. G. W. STONIER 


THE FATHER OF NOBODY’S 
CHILDREN 


Barnardo of Stepney. By A. E. WILLIAMs. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Or the millions of people who have heard of 
Barnardo Homes but a small percentage have ever 
given a thought to the personality of their founder, 
or have more than the foggiest idea of when and 
where he lived, or even that he was a qualified 
medical man. Though I, for nearly forty years, 
practised medicine literally within a _ stone’s 
throw of his first surgery, no patient of mine 
seemed to have any more personal knowledge of 
him than had the outside public. Mr. Williams’s 
book therefore very definitely fills what is con- 
ventionally called “a gap.” He was Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s private secretary during the last seven 
years of his life; and Barnardo’s widow 
commends this work as “ a faithful record of one 
of God’s most gifted and devoted servants.” 

It has been said that few men are heroes to their 
private secretaries—especially if they are of the 
same sex—but Dr. Barnardo was undoubtedly a 
hero to Mr. Williams. In his later teens 
Barnardo, whose father was a prosperous business- 
man in Dublin, experienced a sudden conversion 
inevitably reminding one of the conversion of 
St. Paul. He gave up all his promising commercial 
prospects and came to London to train for 
missionary work. On being told that he would 
be much more useful if he had a medical training, 
he at once became a student at the London 
Hospital, and saw the dreadful poverty of many of 
the people in East London in those days. He 
qualified as a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Edinburgh, and set up in one of the 
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worst of East End slums, Hope Place, near the 
gasworks at the bottom of Harford St., Stepney. 
Children, homeless through deaths or desertion, 
were not few, and clearly were in need of imme- 
diate help. It was to the rescue of these destitute 
boys and girls that Barnardo devoted his amazing 
energy, and to the training of them to become 
self-supporting citizens that he gave the rest 
of his life. 

In forty years Barnardo raised over three 
million pounds, establishing in various countries 
**Homes of various kinds, such as had never 
existed before ; for the reception, care and train- 
ing of homeless, needy and afflicted children.” 
In this time sixty thousand destitute boys and 
girls were put on their feet. One of his early 
successes in rescue work was a nine-year old boy 
called Walter Reynolds who was given a place 
in the Stepney Band. This boy later became a 
soloist at the promenade concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall and was invited by Sir Henry Wood to join 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra. Later he was 
appointed Musical Director of the L.C.C, 
To-day a Walter Reynolds — scholarship 
(established through the generosity of this gifted 
musician) provides special musical instruction for 
any Barnardo boy who gives evidence of musical 
talent. , 

Of course, this rescue work was for Dr. 
Barnardo a pleasurable hobby, but surely that is 
what good deeds should be. Right up to the end 
of his life he worked fabulously long hours and 
expected the same devotion from those who took 
personal service under him. Once when Mr. 
Williams felt himself tired out with these endless 
days and short nights he dropped a note to his 
employer asking if he might get home a bit earlier 
on the next night. Barnardo was very surprised 
and wrote to Mr. Williams that “ it would be a 
serious thing for me at the beginning of the winter 
season if the man upon whom I most rely found 
his work too much for him. You are a young man 
and at that time of life when a man, if he ever 
works hard works hard and bears the strain. 
In eight or ten years you won’t be able to do what 
you’re doing now, and by that time you will be 
entitled to be relieved of the strain.” 

Mr. Williams’s book is full of interesting remini- 
scences and stories, many-tender ones, many 
sarcastic ones, and many amusing ones, displaying 
a common weakness of those of us who are wont 
to dogmatise. This book is, in my opinion, one 
of the most instructive and entertaining personal 
studies of the century. 

HARRY ROBERTS 
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‘Pain is gain’ 


Not until medical knowledge groped 
its way out of the darkness of the 
middle ages did men perceive that 
pain — hitherto regarded as an 
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A Future of 
Promise 


The Church Army is planning for the 
part it must play in winning the post-war 
world for Christ. 


Men and Women of the Forces are being 
brought into friendly contact with the 
Church through the medium of Church 
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Centres, Service Clubs and Hostels. 
Evangelists are engaged on full-time work 
among them. 


Church Army Mission Vans take the 
Gospel message to villages and hamlets. 
News Teams and Moral Welfare Workers 
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All these things are paving the way for the 
widespread evangelisation in which lies 
the only hope for the world of to-morrow. 
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ar the # ~=Week-end ~ Competitions 
epney. : 

srtion, No. 732 

imm 

Stiture pet by Fred Oyster 

nazing Competitors are asked to write a ballade of the 
sm , With .a different meaning for the word 


dick i Gal Wasim, aa he eels 


e rest x 
I gaze in wonder at the stars. 


three Envelopes should be marked with the number of 
tries Fhe problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
never Bhould be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 
train- (Great Turnstile, ,W.C.1. Solutions should reach 
iren.” pe Editor by first post on Monday, csarerniae’ 21st. 

Ss and SSE — == — 
pwd ESULT OF COMPETITION No. 729 
‘place pet by Raymond Mortimer 

ame a The usual prizes are offered for the best English 
zeen’s | versions of the famous sonnet by du Bellay : 



















O join JJ Heureux qui, comme Ulysse, a fait un beau voyage, 
/ Was 7 Ou comme cestuy la qui conquit la toison, 
.C.C, JJ Et puis est retourné, plein d’usage et raison, 
arship #@ Vivre entre ses parents le reste de son aage ! 
gifted JJ Quand revoiray-je, helas, de mon petit village 
on for HJ Fumer la cheminée : et en quelle saison 
usical §§ Revoiray-je le clos de ma pauvre maison, 
Qui m’est une province, et beaucoup d’avantage ? 
| Dr. 9 Plus me plaist le sejour qu’ont basty mes ayeux, 
hat is [J Que des palais Romains de front audacieux : 
e end §@ Plus que le marbre dur me plaist l’ardoise fine, 
s and # Plus mon Loyre Gaulois, que le Tybre Latin, 
» took HH Plus mon petit Lyré, que la mont Palatin, 
— Et plus que l’air marin la doulceur Angevine 
idle 
10 his port by Raymond Mortimer 
arlier #§ Usually I try to offer translators a poem that is not 
yrised familiar, but this famous sonnet I found irresisti- 
be a , because it gives so beautifully the feelings alike 


vinter [ifthe French who made themselves exiles from love 
found their country, and of the British now 

rman @@broad. A number of competitors quite justifiably 
ever MBubstituted for Lyré the places dear to them—the 
train. —otswolds, Skirfare, Pook’s hill, York Minster, the 


what §Kentish Downs, Berkshire, Shropshire, the Clyde, a 
ill be ottish burn, the Thames, the Avon, the Ouse, the 

venlode, the Teme. Those who kept to the original 
mini- fJound the last three lines particularly difficult. Some 
many ffhought Angevine the name of a place, others gave 
aying @ountains to Anjou, others again thought the Palatine 
wont the Palatinate or something to do with Pallas. 
, one #Mhere were hundreds of entries, and though two were 
sonal fell ahead, the runners-up were neck and neck. 

hmong these are Corduroy, D.S.M., C. F. Rathbone, 
RTS J.B. senna St. J. B. Philby, Frank Spooner, D. M. 


F. Fremantle, Stanley Ss. 

Towanbucket’s version 

but a little pedestrian. (He 

pointed out that Chesterton had translated the sonnct, 
the 


but I think brilliant result is rather too breezy.) 
After even more than the usual hesitation, I award 


a guinea each to William 
Bliss, to D. S. M. and to Lt. Sais whose variations 
on the theme sent from a warship are full of life. 
There remain F. C. C. and E. M.,who have been much 
the most successful, and who deserve the warmest 

ions. E. M. has kept the rhyme-scheme of 
the original, F.C.C. has kept du Bellay’s slates. 
Under the microscope F. C. C.’s “ Tuscan ”’ seems too 
infelicitous, while E. M.’s sixth and twelfth lines 
reveal awkward possessives ; also I doubt if a home can 
be self-built. I think F.C.C. must have the first 


Happy the man—like Jason of the Fleece, 
Or famed Ulysses-——who returns once more 
After fair voyage, to his father’s door, 
Travelled and wise to end his days in peace. 
Ah, in what season shall I see again 
My chimney’s smoke, and narrow village street, 
My orchard close, my little, poor retreat, 
More rich to me than any wide domain. 
Give me the farm my fathers’ fathers made, 
No Tuscan court with vaunting colonnade ; 
For Tiber’s foam, my gentle Loire and true, 
For marbled roof, the slender slates of home, 
My little Lyré, not the hills of Rome, 
And for salt winds, the sweet air of Anjou. 
F.C. C. 


Thrice happy, who like him that won the Fleece, 
Or old Ulysses, by experience wise, 
After a prosperous journéy homeward hies, 
Among his kin to end his days in peace ! 
Ah, when shall I behold above the trees 
The smoke from my small hamlet’s chimneys rise, 
The little close that round my cottage lies, 
To me more precious than a county’s lease ? 
Fairer to me my fathers’ self-built home 
Than those bold-fronted palaces of Rome, 
Its shapely tiles than their hard marble’s gleam ; 
Anjou’s soft air than breath of ocean’s brine, 
My little Lyré than Mount Palatine, 
My Gallic Loire than Tiber’s Latin stream. 
E. M. 


Happy who, like Ulysses, far and wide 

Has roamed ; or him who won the Golden Fleece ; 
And, travel-wise, from the warm isles of Greece 
Has homing come, to his own countryside, 
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There to live out his days. Ah ! woe betide ! 
When shall my exile end, my journeyings cease, 
And I find home and hearth and love and peace— 
Home ! that’s the world to me—and Heaven beside! 


Far more to me my fathers’ English home 

Than all the pillared pride of Greece or Rome ; 

More sweet clear Coln than Tiber’s turbid tiow, 

More fair gray, lichened stone than marble finc, 

More dear that Cotswold village that I know— 

Loved Frampton Mansell—than the Palatine. 
WILLIAM BLIss 


Blest, like Ulysses, far-famed commodore, 

Or t’other, captor of a golden fleece, 

Who home returns mid kin to bide and cease, 
Rich in the ruts of wandering and its lore : 
But when, alack, for me will chance restore 

And in what season of the heavens’ caprice 

My hamlet’s smoke, poor cot and plot of peace, 
For me a-province and a great deal more ? 


More for my Fathers’ dwelling-place I crave 

Than for Rome’s palace fronts, so braggart-brave. 
More than dense marble, slate of fracture fine, 

French Loire, not Latin Tiber, I would win, 
More my small Lyré than Mount Palatine, 

More, more than brine blown, sweetness Angevin 

D. S. M. 

Happy the types like Ulysses, back home from their 
operations, 

Happy the other kind, who achieve their difficult 
object 

Returning a good deal wiser, 
experienced, 

And spending the rest of their lives quite quietly 
with their people. 

God, how badly I need to see the haze of the 


considerably more 


chimneys 

Above my little village ; and the tight respectable 
cottage— 

I don’t know when, if ever, I'll see the old place 
again— 


My castle, you might well call it, and a whole lot 
more to me, 

My forbears built it themselves, I take a 
view of it 

Than I would of a Roman palace, no matter how 
perfectly wizard. 

They used sound stuff at that ; you can keep your 
permanent marble, 

Shoot me no line about Tiber, and the famous 
Palatine hill ; 

The Lyré and the Loire are far more in my depart- 
ment. 

Soft winds of Anjou for me please ; sea-breezes ? 
I’ve simply lost interest. Lieut. Z. E. KERMODE 
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> We WOOLWORTH & co. 


MR. W. L, STEPHENSON’S 
STATEMENT. 


§ thirty-fifth annual general. meeting of 


W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., will be held 
i Feb. 18 in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
atement of the chairman (Mr. W. L. 
tephenson) circulated with the report and 
ounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 1943:— 
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is is the fifth annual general meeting of 
ompany since the war commenced, and 
in the retail distributing trade 
nly showed no improvement in the past 
We can feel some satisfaction, there- 


re, that in spite of shrinkage of personnel 


nd 


curtailment of supplics of goods the 


ard can place before you an accounting 


has this. 
We 


¢ 
tril 


hers, 


ply ; 


| 
for 
d 
t 
gi. 


i4t 


All things considered, 
ll content. 

falling off of profit can be 
uted to lack of merchandise. We, like 
could readily sell goods in short 
a whole month's quota will sell in 
iour, which indicates the extent of the 
iodity hunger which remains to he satis 
when better times come along. The 
rofit for the year is £5,203,654—which 
6,168 Jess than that of the previous 
a drop of 8.70 per cent. If you agree 


we may 


maialy 


final dividend of 1s. 6d. per unit, making 


Ca 


ue 


‘ unit for the year, against 2s. 6d. 


iit for the previous year, the balance 
ry forward to the next account will 
(7,282,840, 
nn. 


which is an increase of 


I] have often stressed the Board's con- 
vietion that this general reserve or surplus 
should be sustained, and now, having regard 
to the company’s probable post-war activi- 
ties, I am sure that your action through 
the years in agreeing to the retention of 
profits to build up this important sum will 
be rewarded, 

When the company has come through the 
long period of this struggle, with all its 
necessary restrictions, the great paucity of 
men and goods, we ‘shall face an enormous 
task. The Stores are sadly shabby, under- 
staffed and stocked with such goods as are 
available in these times; even the fixtures 
are in a condition we would not normally 
tolerate. It is going to be a gigantic job 
to re-equip ourselves with the kind of build- 
ings, fitments, merchandise and personnel to 
put the Woolworth Stores in their right 
standing in post-war retail distribution. 
With this brief picture you can readily see 
that we need accumulated reserves of 
money. Another item which I might men- 
tion is Reserve for Buildings, which will 
hecome £1,600,000 if you agree the current 
appropriation. This considerable sum has 
heen set aside from profits during the past 
ten years, 

The Stock on Hand is lower by £1,568,358. 
whilst Cash in Hand at £7,352,419 is 
£2,489,438 higher. This condition can to 
some extent be attributed to a drastic 
elimination of doubtful merchandise from 
our stocks. It is the Board’s policy to aim 
at passing into the post-war period with the 
minimum of wartime productions, and so be 
in a condition to revert to goods of proper 
Woolworth quality and intrinsic value. 





Scclerdine 
ABBOTSHOL ME SCHOOL, Derbyshire. 

Entrance Scholarship Tests. 1sth—18th 
May, 1944. Entry to the Senior School has 
this year to be confined to boys entering from 
the Abbotsholme Junior School, for lack of other 
vacancies. Candidates for scholarships for 
entry in September, 1944, must be under 10 and 
over 8 on ist Jan., 1945. Three scholarships 
are offered, of values £75, £30 and £30. 





Specialised Trainin 

HOME Study for Degrees, etc. Postal tuition 

for London Matric., Spec. Ent., B./ 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com., B.D Moderate 
fees. oe from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
MSH Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
N EDICAL  Secretaryships, _ Institutional 
4 Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hote! 
Bkkpr.- -Receptionists, Manageresses, Cert. Bk- 
kprs. ; success. postal-pers. courses. Brochures, 

3d. _Sec., Sthn. Training College, Brighton, 6 
D®4 WING and T racing for War Work (full 
part-time). Architecture (Civil Service 
posts), Commercial Art or Fashions : Personal 
— training. Partics. West End Drawing 
ce, 107 Park St., London, W.1. MAY 2232 

Where to Stay and Restaurants 

ONEYMOONS and Holidays, West Surrey 
Rambling Centre. Brochure. Morris Lodge 


Hotel, Gong Hill, Farnham, Sy. Frensham 362. 
OODY Bay Hotel, Parracombe, N. Devon 








uiet restful holiday amidst beautifu 
surroundings. Central heating. H. & C. Own 
produce. Safe area, no restrictions. Open all! 
yr. Parracombe 64. Write terms, from 4 gnrs 
To Let and Wanted 
ESPERATELY wanted, modern 1-2 rm., 
unfurn., s c flat, Cent. Lond. Box 3388 
Wee. 2 2 3, room unf. s‘c flat N.W. & 
area. od. rent. Box 3892. 
ERVICE man (R.N.), married, secks smal 
furnished flat, Feb. Oct. Within ca 
reach Lond. Univ. Reasonable rent. Box 386« 


LAT or part house wanted near nursery 

school, 2-3 bedrooms, lounge, bath and 

kitchen for business mother, child 2}. and maid 
N. London preferred. Box 2888. 








Acc 
TUDIOUS self-sufficient couple wish let two 
small furnished rooms. Attractive house, 


garden, river, Richmond. Mutual privacy 
essential. No cranks. Box 4043. 
RICKLEWOOD. Well-furnished double 
bedroom and dining room, use kitchen and 
bathroom. Constant hot water, gas, clectric 
It. Inclusive 3} gns. GLAD. 5044 
Let, attractive bed-sitting room in 
“ror flat, use of kitchen, bath- 
room. Ww. Box 3829. 
DVERTIS SR has 4-bedroom house and 
+ garden 14 miles N. London, handy for 


tube and town, which he would exchange for 
modern self-cont. flat (small) in near district, 
or would consider sharing with congenial 
company (2 rooms unfurnished). Box 3840. 
LEASANTLY furn. rm. offered with without 
pt. board. Parliament Hill Fields. Gul. 2043. 
URNISHED accom. offered genileman in 
house of unusual charm. No other guests, 
Oaktree Lodge, Hazel Lane Petersham, Surrey. 


BEDS! TTING room reqd., Medway towns 
Attendance and preferably board ngle 
business woman. Box 3919. 
7OUNG professional man require im. 
flatlet or room(s) where piano not fe- 
sented. With or without part board Acces- 
sible daily S.E. London. Box 3887 
WANTED. Furn. pleas., light room (use of 
kitchenette, bath; suburb nr. undgrd. 
reach Isleworth. Austrian yg. lady. Write Photo- 
grapher, West Middx. County Hosp., Isleworth. 
NTELLIGENT young couple with iw 
year-old boy, urgently want imnished 
part- —. accom. or share flat hous¢ » 
or N.W.11 pref.—or anywhere Me U rv 


N IXE D Club Organiser, woman, 38, re 

quires bed-sitting room and attendanc: 
and evening mea! London 
West Central or West district by April 3rd 
Secretary, 8 Sydenham Rd., Croydon. Cro. 1364 
DUCATED woman desires room in com 
4 fortable house in London in return tor 
light domestic services Willing ntribute 
board Rox 3814 


with breakfa.t 
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Entertainments 
Anan widen, Bigg’ Dance at the sg Hotel. 
oburn W.C.1, Fae, eb. i cm 
6. 30 | bi Pee 30. Refreshments and bar 
ex double,1t Dartmouth St. 3 W.1. 
fersont W.E.A. presents Shaw's a Major 
” 97pm, Wed., 16th, Thurs. 
17th, oa Fri., 18th ; Ke o p.m. Sat., 19th. 
Church tee. Church psom. Epsom 1869. 
HEATRE Moliére, Erench Theatre (Assoc.), 
Directed by Paul Bonifas—Georges Rex. 
Sun., Feb. 13th, and ey sey Suns., “ Les 
Femmes — “5 ee Moliére. Matinee 
Motinees 17th, _-_ 
Feb. * Sd, oth sae. 2.30 p.m., Cripplegate 
—— (Aldersgate). ems. only. Apply 
St. fee Fa ,S.W.1. WHI. 211. 
ESTMINS? "ER (Vic 0283). Evs. (ex. Mon.), 
6sharp. Tu., Th., Sat., 2.15. Robert Donat 
esents Oscar Wilde’s “ An Ideal Husband. 
NITY. “ Winkles and Champagne.” Fri., 
Sat., Sun. be 7.30. Sun., 3.30. Mems. 
only. EUS. 53 3 
RTS ‘TEM. ork Evngs. 7 (ex. M.). 
Sat., Sun., 2.30. “ The Witch,” by John 
Masefield. Mems. only. Th. mems. $s. 
ALLET Rambert season, i. at the 
7 ee = 11, Evgs. 6.30, and 
Wed., Thurs., Sat., 3 
V TIGMORE Hail.” To-morrow (Sat.) at 2.30. 
Musical Culture Limited presents 
Jacqueline Salomons and Marcel Gazelle in 
Violin and Piano Sonat&s by Beethoven (C min., 
Op. 30, No. 2), Faure (in A, Pt Bs bw Ramee 
(Op. 25). Tkts. 75. 6d., $s., 25. 
2141), Musical Cult. Lid., 295 Regent st be WY. - 
DELPHI Theatre, Strand (Tem. 7611), to- 
morrow, Sun., Feb. 13th, at 2.30. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Bax: Tintagel. 
Sibelius : Symphony No. 5. Brahms : praseey 
No. 3. Liszt: Mephisto Waltz. Basil Cameron 
Sun., Feb. 20th, at 2.30. Mozart Overture, 
“The Magic Flute. ” Brahms: & many - 
Schubert: Symphony in C. 0. 9) ickets 
2%. 6d. to 12s. 6d. Box Office am Agents. ; 
I ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, — 
4 Hall, Polytechnic, ge Ae St., 
‘Tues., Feb. 15th, at 699) Thurs., 
17th, at & 0, Dr. Reginald Bias S tileatane of 
Music, C.E.M.A.) will talk about the work of 
C.E.M.A. (Council for Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts). Admission (non-members) 
Record Recitals, 1s.; Thurs., 1s. 6d. Particulars 
of —- from Sec., 295 Regent St., W.1. 


xhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
RE ny ERN Gallery. 20 Cork St, W.1. 
Paintings by Mathew Smith. Watercolours 
by Elie Lascaux. Collotypes a Raoul Dufy. 
Hours 10-6. Sats., 10-1. 
” CoOL ,OUR in Everyday ite,” Exhibition, 
‘ presented by the British Colour Council 
at the Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
from Jan. 15th to Feb. 27th, 10 a.m, to § p.m. 
Suns. 2-5. Adm. 1s. H.M. Forces, 6d. 
TEW paintings and drawings by Cecil Collins. 
Alex. Reid & Lefevre Ltd., 1a King St., 
S.W.1. Daily 10-5.30.. Sats., 10-1. 
A* A., 84 Charlotte St., W.1, Maurice Kestel- 
man and F, D. Klingender will lead further 
discussion on “ Marxism and Art for Art’s 
Sake.” Wed., Feb. 16th, 7.30 p.m. Exhibition: 
John Bull’s Home Guard. Watercolours by 
Gilbert Spencer and Napoleonic Caricatures. 
Weekdays 12-5. Feb. 14th to Mar. roth. 
BY. -ELECTION at Mowbray Jewish Youth 
Club, Rose Harris Hall, Edgware, Mx. 
Michael Foot (Lab.) v. Harry Pollitt (Com.) v. 
Major Peter Thorneycroft (Con.) for ‘“ con- 
stituency”’ of Edgware. 7.30, Feb. 20. ‘Tickets 
2s. 6d. and 5s. 4 Jesmond Way, Canons Park, Mx, 
JROGRESSIVE League Forum, Friday, 
heb. 18th, 7.30 p.m. Dr. Kate Friedlander 
on “ Treatment of Criminals in the Light of 
Poycholeaina Knowledge.” Club Room, Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C DF Adm. ts. 
NV ARX House Forum. ‘How Can the 
Housing Problem be Solved?” David 
Percival. a » Feb. 13th, 3 p.m. 1 Doughty 
St. W.C. 6 
Wome N s. "erection League. Lunch 
Meeting, Fricnds House, Euston Rd., 
N.W.1 (12.45 for 1 p.m.), Feb. 16th. Rev. 
Myers Grace on “‘ Colonial Education.”” Chair. : 
Mrs. McGregor Ross. Adm., incl. lunch, 2s. 6d. 
Notify W.1.L., Flat 8, 144 Southampton Row, 
W.C.1, by Mon., Feb. 14th, desire to be present. 
USTRIA—Feb. 12th, 1934, and Feb. 12th, 
1944. Commem. meeting to Georg Weissel, 
Chief Vienna Fire Brigade, hero of the Schutz- 
bund, org. by League of Austrian Socialists and 
London Regional Committee of Fire Brigades 
Union, Sat., rath. Kingsway Hall. 6 p.m. 
Dramatic prograinme, choir. Speakers: Marie 
Koestler and F. Willey. Chair: Mme Marie 
Jurneckova, Member Czechoslovak State Council. 
ANY Questions on the World After the 
+ War?” Brains Trust: Question Master 
-—F. H. Grisewood. Vernon Bartlett, M.P. ; 
Clement Davies, K.C., M.P.; E 7am Hulton ; 
C. E. M. Joad, M.A., D.Litt.; F. Josephy, 
M.A., Friends House, Euston Rd., N. Wr 1. Mon., 
Feb. 14th. 6.0to 8.0. Doors 5.30. Res. seats 
1s. 6d., 25. 6d., Is.; a few unres. seats. Federal 
Union, 3 Gower St., W.C.1 Museum 3747. 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. Fri., Feb. 11th 
Manuel Frenkel: Piano Recital, including 
Prokoftieff, Walton, Bliss, Frenkel, Paparelli, 
etc lues., Feb. rsth, Alfred Torrie, M.A., 
M.B., D.P.M., “ The Art of Living”; Fri., 
Feb. 18th, Ruth Gipps—Piano Recital, Bach 
7.30 p.m. Admission 2s. 
7 feDUCA TIONAL Reform,” an address 
4 by ke Strachan, Friends House, 
Eust on Rd., N.W.1. Feb. 1sth, 1.20 p.m, 
‘| E SPONSIBL. E Citizenship,”’ address and 
discussion at the Baha’i Centre, 
Victoria St., S.W.1. Sun., Feb. 13th, at 3.30 p.m. 





ueuic Lectures—continued we ULT 
Lecture on > * 
17 Gt. Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. 
Every Sun., 7 p.m. Feb. 13th, Bdweation = 
= Fe... Ag Feb. 20th, ep cs for 


Sour Place Ethical pect, Som 


ings, 21 a a.m. Bes hg € E. are seer 


Parry pet W.2. Be 
Es aes Rese inia Flemming : 
wo shall Naed aad the Possdons we chal 


TN. BRAILSFORD on “ Reparations and 
the Future Peace.” Kingsway Hall, 
W.C.2. Fri., Feb. 18th, at 1.10 p.m. ‘Admis- 
sion free. Nati Peace Council. ; 
pers ae Group ry Book Club in 
co-op. w! abian Society— 
Brains Trust. Wed., ere Pp.m., 31 Broad- 
hurst Gardens, N.W.6. Bring your questions. 
NDIANS in Britain ! “Should they be 
Conscripted ?”” Public meeting on Sunday, 
~ 13th, 3 p.m., Holborn Hall (Gray’s Inn 
W.C.1). Prominent Indian and British speakers. 
Org. by Federation of Indian Associations in 
Gt. Britain, 32 Percy St., W.1 (MUS. 7277). 
UNIVERSITY College, London. Public 
lunch-hour lectures, Tues. and Thurs., 
1.15 to2 p.m. Anatomy Theatre (entr. Gower 
St.). Adm. without fee or ticket. Feb. _ 
A. D. K. Owen, B.A., M.Comm. : 
Frontiers of Human Welfare”; Feb. 17th, 
Rev. J. W. Campbell: “ Misunderstanding our 
Allies ”’ ; Feb. 22nd, Dr. Geoffrey Bourne on 
“ Medicine and the State’”’; Feb. 24th, Prof, 
O. Odlozilik, “The Heritage of the Slavs. 
Fuller partics, Assist. Sec., University College, 
Gower Street, W.C.1. Stamped ad. envelope. 
T Started in Vienna.”” Ten years of Anti- 
Fascist S e in Austria. Austrian 
Socialists and Trade Unionists, Kingsway Hall, 
Sat., Feb. 12th, 4 p.m. Chair : George Strauss, 
M.P. Speakers : Sir Charles Trevelyan (Great 
Brit.), Walter Schevenels (Internat. Fed. of Trade 
Unions), Karl Czernetz (Austria). Adm. free. 
m R4c Amity ”’ meeting, Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 
Sat., Feb. 12th, 3 p.m. Speakers : from 
7 —- agreeing that there should be no race 
or col judice. Chair: FP ay Carter. 
NTER TIONAL Brig Association. 
Jarama Anniversary, Sun., Feb. _s at 
Coliseum Theatre, Charing Cross. $ 
Dr. L. Haden Guest, M.P., Harry Pollitt toad 
others. Chairman: Sam Wild. Pageant of 
Homage to International Brigaders now leading 
Europe’s Armies of Liberation. Producer: 
7 Marshall. Admission 1s. Tickets from 
.» 144 Holborn, E.C.1. Holborn 2583. 
ppasesread Ethical Society, Sat.,Fe , 
2.45, at ? Priory Rd., N.W.6 (nr. Abbey 
Rd.). Mr. J. Horrabin, “‘ One World.” 
REP Army Day lebration Meeting ! 
Hampstead Anglo-Soviet Committee, at 
Holy Trinity Church Hall, Finchley Rd. (opp. 
Finchley Rd. Met.) 3 p.m., Sat., Feb. a. 
Soviet Film, music. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Evans. Also soldier returned from German 
prison camp. Tea. Adm, 3d., or Tkts. Sec., 
19 Lambolle Rd., N.W.3. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 

None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 18 
and 4t unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) is registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 


ORTHING Council of Social Service 
requires resident housekeeper-matron to 
take charge of home for old people (15 women). 
Must be good cook and caterer and have some 
nursing exp. Sal. not less £120, according to 
exp., plus board and lodging. Apply Hon. Sec., 
Chatsworth Chambers, 22 Chapel Rd., Worthing 
hag number of vacancies in its 
civilianf“fouth work for Area Organisers in 
England and N. Ireland. A plicants must be men 
of Christian convictions, of good educ. and with 
previous exp. in youth work. 7 giving full 
partics. stating sal, req. to: Yth. Dept., Nat.Coun- 
cil of Y.M.C.A.,s, 112 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
UNIVERSITY College of Swansea. Council 
of the College invites applics. for post of 
Professor of History. Sal. £850 p.a. Appoint- 
ment will date from . 3rd. Further partics. 
from undersigned, whom applics. (10 
copies) must be coe he A March 18th. Edwin 
Drew, Registrar. Singleton Park, Swansea. 
-B.C. has vacancies for Langua e Typists 
with Spanish. Work consists of copy typ- 
ing and dictation on to the machine in Spanish 
and applics. considered from candidates who are 
not exp. typists, but are willing to undergo 
further training. Applicants either sex, and 
need not be of British nat. Applics., with full 
details of age and exp., to Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
Envelopes marked “ Spanish ‘Typists.”’ 
ROGRESSIVELY minde small scale 
industrialist in the North requires Uni- 
versity trained experimental mechanical or 
electro-chemical engineer or research chemist. 
Nationality and sex immaterial. Research and 
general purposes. Good post-war prospects and 
excellent opportunity for right person. Box 3837. 
DITORIAL secretary required by public 
~ relations organisation. Interesting work. 
Sal. £4 10s. "Phone: Andrews, TEM. 7134. 
\ JANTED urg. dom. help or lady cook. Hurt- 
wood Sch.,Peaslake,Guildford. Abinger 119. 








NTERESTING Freelance work offered in 
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wife as cook guest com- 
forme good wages. aud Bane A 
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Feb. ; child to be educated in school. 
Reply, 2 to Ludlow, Cracoe 
Housemother, 20 ge Age th pwning rench. Kesuiy 
School, Shaw, Eoasane roses Anglo-Austriay 


Also interesting correspondeng 


for i 
welcome) in return for personal attention to (LERMAN § ate language teacher, best 1 
4 coms., wants pupils, mod. terms. Box 3804 
PRIVATE tuition in Maths., Physics, Frenc: 
29 Abercorn Place, N.W.8. G.R. 3 
prom NE Technical Publishers inyi, 
















The Thatch, Ci 
Druty Warden/Caterer ired for prog. 
Chadwick get Bolton. ;: 
APABLE, E, pleasant woman to take char 
of Socialist Guest House situated lovely 
country and on bus route to nearby Lancs 
town. Should be good plain cook. (No 
objection to a child.) Apply: Willan, 198 
Brunshaw 






Buildi Electricity, 
, Aeronautics, i Motor. 
pub etc., and on all non-fiction subjects { 
prices. Bernard (Pu 

Eshers), Ltd. 


, Western Gate, Ws, 
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EADMISTRESS required May or Sept. f quick notes ; used 

4 a well-known preparatory er ( ~ in one week by Dean of Canterbury 
W ys to 13 yrs.) 50 miles o' ; | Stamp. Duttons (N), 92 Gt. Russell St., W.C, 
Pte gon with university degree or equivalent Ov fighting men in times of adversity 
fad saperionce in administrative responsi ed after Service, may count on the help o 
ot 4 amet essent. Sal. £400- £500 Mg the British Legion. A onde to Haig’ s F 
given to suitable candidates who kindly send in- all oneeee = 2 Ric nd hein faswilie hay . 
ormation of their careers and qualifics. Box 3805. ODERN nov els, boo AB 4 rt etc., urgent 
CANDIDATES supplied and req. Secretarial, wanted for Services. 2s. each paid. 

Employment,’ 


































































etc.“ Women’s Sloane 1992. Bestehep, 26 Feber St., Westminster, S. Wi 
C: .O. writer, D anny give services any capacity AVE you any Havana ars? = Priy 
two or three days a week—any socially smoker pri to pay double pre-wz 


price. Please write Box 335. 
ARS Wanted. Spikins, Heath Rox 
Twickenham, require to purchase at ono 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 hp 
Cars must be 1938 or 1939 model 
mileage under 20,000. Popesgrove 1035. 
UTHORS. Have Publishers’ Agreement 
.O., 26, educated, married. Condition Vetted by E oe 
Agriculture. Seeks prog. post. Four —You save more.—. 
varied land-work. Drive. Formerly j journalist. La a How ? why? Full, rich 
Cap. Sec., Lit. and publishing ints. Box 3815. for all; no magic recipe ; Cash-suce 
ERSATILE y business a (36 » nexus; Gentile problem ; | salvatio 
from West Africa (married, boy 2: | po a ae a a 
obliged spend March/July in Englan Lourie, ¢ Spe Hee 
climatic change, offers services any kind, -be Unions Pres. : RS Cy 
healthy, country job. Has practical experience Norwood (Hon. Sec., Steeple Claydon 
and interested in farming, live stock, and ment whee welc. those who “ follow the argu 
country _ Suggestions and full particulars ment erever it leads.” ‘“‘ Modern Church 
other lit, and confs. 


to Box 3807 
YOUNG man (ex-R.A.F.) requires farm work/ | “ “HE er,” by Nicholas Mooce 
market gardening. Box 4051. oy as Fe full-length study of famo 
MB:: ol “a Buxton highly recommends American oe ne Is. i. from Opu 
German po lady in Hampstead, part- Press, Wood H be meg > Herts 
time sec. work. cs. t shthd. ood. "THE Adelphi “Ets chi c 
re. Apply AW hinoats, Pe Peaslake, Surrey. ton Mur Summers, be Willia 7 
NED and experienced woman organiser | son, R. H. Ward, ” Mark Fitzroy, R. C. Churchill 
“ae responsible re-engagement in London, Alyse Grego’ , He PA. Fausset, Phoebe Ash 
March, pref. international atmosphere, where | burner. _ 1s. age i. .). Lodge Farm 
educational organising and/or institutjona! | Thelnetham, via Diss 
catering and/or welfare work required. Box 3718 ABOUR "Monthly, pus paid 7 
ERMAN polit. refugee, writer, office exp., Annual sub.: Gt. Brit. Abroad, § 
exempt, sks. suit. employment. Box 3921. from Publishers, 134 Ballards 1 Lane, London 
NIVERSITY woman, history honours N.3. Contents of Feb. issue: “ Preparing 
experienced secretary; typing, short- ensive,” * by R. Palme Dutt; “ Teheran Folloy 
hand ; First Aid, nursifig certificates ; gd. knowl. | up,” by Ivor Montagu ; “The U.S.A. an 
dom. work, cooking, diet, etc. ; widely travelled; | Teheran,” by Frank Pitcairn ; “ The War Worke 
seeks work where 3-yt. daughter welc. Box 3917. | and the Second Front,” by J. R. Campbe 
FPREEL ANCE writer (Londo), fully ex- “* Corsica and the Liberation of France,”’ Clemen n olde 
perienced, undertakes at home editing, Dutt; “* American Trade Union Unity: Ag 
summarising or advertising copy. Press super- culture in 1944,” Jack Dunman; “ Students 
vision if req. Educational, religious, health | the War,” Val Walker; Book Reviews. in resi 
and business subjects. Expert in type layout and School a Ed I : 
make-up. Regular basis desired. Box 3916. SSINGTON Hall Sch oe Stalk. Vacaggpeither 
ELL-informed, capable business man seeks for childr . e , f  almevise j 
respons. post Lond. or S.E. home counties. oe - canton Mod in Bon on fs 
Used contacting business chiefs, staff control, acc. sears ed ya f ern os y care 0 reco; 
in detail and figures. Int. cocial work, politics ; = oh . i ged diet, own farm produce. £27 per tem Both b 
exempt. Minimum £600 Present wartime me —- Write Principal for prospectus. . 
occupation unworthy capa ilities. Box 3914. a" Racy song .. ~ gr ages ey Con ons, J 
ANCE, — culture, remedial exer- of the new ia educational wl gy Beet uppor 
cises. eacher with Continental ex tinnak A , Hall Manor, Peebielliinake ; 
BOD ‘School? After tl 
hadow 







useful work. Box 3843. 
NG. man, exempt, as Compn.-Sec.-Hsekpr. 
Educated, domesticated. Interests music, 
art. anata ge not essential. Box 3816. 
WomMa sks. pt.-time job. sec., bn 
lit., th... 3 (office exp.), own type. 
Box 3818. 
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perience available for lessons, | adults or children, 
in own homes or classes in schools. Julja Co-eiec., 3-38 nol, F ene ad 
Cusden, 40 Boundary Rd., N.W. >. a look. Princip a: Senet Jeween, DLA. NF. 
IERCELY prog. pacifist, demoralised sev. yrs’ IDSTONES School, Bishopdale, Leyburn 
; land cag a ae ] Yorkshire. Co- en = Paneer a Pracupower-| 
o soc. welfare. Undergrad., mod.,langs., philos., 
associate lib. assoc., agnostic, socialist. Box 3901. ee in a friendly community. _ School ceiThey c; 
OP on eiaeall as Visiting Art-teacher at reparatory agricultural course. Home Fam : 
q KG Alfred School proposes to reopen @™UClT al 
Junior School/Kindergarten. Box 389s. Hampstead in September a branch “™indevia 
ACCOUNTANT, at present doing job with | older children in addition to nursery school 3 
no guts in it, wants one that has, in | ; Holford Rd. Parents interested please commID, 1 
London. Age 33, medically exempt. Box 3891. eee | A Mrs. Soskin, 24 West Heabolitics 
M4? HEMATICIAN, ex-Sec. Sch. Teacher, Close, N.W ; 
woman, slightly deaf, wts. cntry. pt pref. MoNkTon Wyld School, Charmoutg™pfopert 
Surrey, coaching, gardening, hsekp. Ox 3884. Dorset. Dairy Farm, orchard, kitchen gdaliive wa 
GOCIAL worker, female, 29, 7 years’ ex- Co-ed, 8-18. All-round practical & cultural edu It ry 
perience, including C.A.B. work. Not After S.C. pupils can take Univ. Ent. Elean: ™ 5) 
ns us 


British, seeks congenial post. Box 3867. Urban, M.A. ; Humphrey Swingler, M.A. 
T. Catherine’s, Knole Park, Almondsbu bOstpon 
















Personal Glos. Progressive Home School, magn 
REPATRIATED Prisoner of War broadcast situation. High, open to Channel and Wef@uture, | 
in the Week’s Good Cause, on Sun., | Mtns. Kindergarten to Matriculation. 


Feb, 6th, an appeal on behalf of the overseas | produce. Graduate staff. Tel. Almondsbury§ apitula 
work of the Friends Ambulance Unit. Please T. MARY’S School, Wedderburn Rom™o far 
send a donation to F.A.U., 4 Gordon Sq., Hampstead, now at Yarkhill Court, ttle 
London, W.C.1. (Registered under the War | Hereford (Tel. : Tarrington 233). Boys aq -° 2 
Charities Act, 1940.) girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. Model rritory 

SS. of original children’s stories required. dietary. Mrs. E. Paul, Ph.D. 

k 2,000-5,000 words. Suitable for illus- HINING CLIFF Camp School, Ald Preca: 
trating. The Medici Society, Ltd., Art Pub- wasley, Derby. 123 acres woodland, 3@™@eSist a 
lishers, 34 Pentonville Rd., N.1. .w. Mr. and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc., Hons. (Loo Dnee 

RE there any parents in South of England UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Bo “th ‘f 

wit t 
ise for 














who would welcome commencement of Official Book of Headmasters’ Conferes 
nursery and junior school run on lines of Herbert | and Association of Preparatory Schools. C 
Read’s “ Education oa Art?” Please | re Schools, Careers, etc., 11s. 1d. by pv 











Advertising Copywriting. Individual ap- communicate Box : ' 
proach essential, not experienced hack-work. NALYTICAL Prochology. C. Jung. Will any Deane & Shae, 35 Hares Hy Wee. - eal me : 
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